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SAVE OUR SOUL AT SAN FRANCISCO 


genes is a type of mind—be- 
coming more prevalent—which 
takes refuge behind an epithet when 
confronted with a fact or a truth. 
Those of us who urged the Ameri- 
can people to make sure of the pur- 
poses of this war before entering 
into it were denounced and dis- 
missed out of hand as “isolation- 
ists.” When, after the die was cast, 
we called attention 
to certain deviations 
from the high prin- 
ciples which alone 
could make the war justifiable, the 
epithet hurled at us was “Fascists.” 
Now that we are trying desperately 
to save the Atlantic Charter or to 
salvage what little remains of it, we 
are called “perfectionists” or “im- 
possibilists.” It’s a curious phe- 
nomenon. We were scolded at first 
because we had no idealism; we 
are condemned now because we 
lack realism. The word of the 
day is realist. Stalin is a realist. 
Churchill is a realist. We must 
all be realists. Don’t look in the 
dictionary to see what “realist” 
means. No word in popular use 
conforms to the dictionary defini- 


Words as 
Weapons 


tion. In these days of intellectual 
anarchy everyone makes his own 
definitions. Witness Pravda (Rus- 
sian for “Truth”!) which says, 
“Soviet democracy is the most con- 
sistent democracy in the world,” 
and “the working masses of the 
whole world regard the Soviets as 
a support for the democratic sys- 
tem in their own country.” Sure! 
and the greatest democrat of them 
all was Peter the Great, unless you 
hold for Ivan the Terrible. And do 
not the Soviets now burn tapers 
before the ikons of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Thomas Jefferson and An- 
drew Jackson? 

A realist therefore as the word 
is now used is not what the diction- 
ary calls a realist, but a turncoat, a 
mental and moral chameleon, a 
trimmer, a lightning-change artist. 
Like the magician who pours hot 
tea and cold beer out of the same 
spout of the same kettle, the real- 
ist blows hot and cold with the 
same breath. 

For one example out of a thou- 
sand, consider The New York Times. 
On December 19, 1944, speaking of 
the Churchill proposal to partition 
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Poland, the editor said: “This is 
not the way border problems were 
to be settled under the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter. This is not an 
idealistic settlement made ‘in accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the people concerned.’ . . . This is 
isolationism. It engenders isola- 
tionism in others.” On February 
12th the same New York Times 
said, “This conference [Yalta] 
marks a milestone on the road to 
victory and peace.” 
And again on Feb- 
ruary 14th the Times 
said, “The Crimea 
Charter has reaffirmed the Atlan- 
tic Charter and proclaimed its 
ideals to be the guiding principles 
of reconstruction.” See? The 
Churchill proposal is not in accord 
with the Atlantic Charter. The 
Churchill proposal, now become a 
fact, accords with the Atlantic 
Charter. Sic et non, Yes and No. 
It is, itis not. Hot and cold. False 
but true. 

Another word on the meaning of 
which diplomats and lexicographers 
differ is “compromise.” When I 
went to school it stood for give 
and take, or fair exchange. Now 
it means surrender. There is a 
familiar story of the husband who 
boasted that he had not quarreled 
with his wife in twenty-five years of 
married life. He explained, “We 
avoid conflict by compromise. If 
she wishes to go to the seaside and 
I wish to go to the mountains, we 
compromise and go to the seaside.” 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt 
didn’t want to partition Poland but 
Stalin wanted to partition Poland. 
So they compromised and parti- 
tioned Poland. 

Ah, but there was a compromise. 
In recompense to Poland for the 
loss of her territory she is to re- 


Totalitarian 
Democrats 


ceive an equal parcel of territory 
in East Prussia. So? And how did 
Stalin obtain possession of East 
Prussia? By conquest of course. 
But were we not told in the Atlantic 
Charter that possession by conquest 
was henceforth to be outlawed, and 
that handing out loot obtained by 
conquest was to be from now on 
considered reprehensible? 


OME of us succumb to the de- 

mand for realism reluctantly if 
at all. We ask questions. Danger- 
ous business. Questions are not 
answered with answers but with 
brickbats. Believe me, I know. 
From time to time I have sprinkled 
these columns liberally with ques- 
tions. Of course I never get an 
answer. When I was new at the 
game, I was simple 
enough to expect 
that the realists 
would be realistic 
enough to follow the method fa- 
miliar to students of logic: The ob- 
jection reads thus and so: 1, 2, 3. 
The reply is thus and so: 1, 2, 3. 
No such luck. We who ask ques- 
tions are hit on the head with an 
epithet. 


A bas 
Logic! 


M* thought along these lines was 
stimulated once again—for the 
thousandth time—when I came up- 
on a few penetrating questions 
about Yalta in “Notes and Remarks,” 
the habitually interesting and stimu- 
lating editorial department in Ave 
Maria. The editor asks, “If we are 
fighting this war against Germany 
to keep Germany from taking what 
belongs to her neighbors, how do 
we reconcile Soviet Russia’s taking 
over her neighbor’s property? Was 
it wrong for Hitler to take over 
what belonged to the Poles? Then 
why is it not wrong for Stalin to do 
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practically the same thing? Has it 
not been asserted again and again 
that this war is fought to free sub- 
ject peoples from bondage?” To all 
of which pertinent questions the 
answer will be “Fascist!” or “You 
d—d Scholastic! What do you 
mean by dragging logic into the 
discussion?” 


it is predicted that in the Confer- 
ence at San Francisco which 
opens on April 25th, there may be 
clarification and emendation of the 
decisions at Yalta. I doubt it. “The 
Tragedy of Yalta,” as David Law- 
rence calls it, will be neither can- 
celed nor corrected. Stalin has bar- 

gained for his pound 


What Stalin of flesh and unlike 
Wants Shylock he has got 
He Gets? Y it. He has got it be- 


cause he refused to 
go on with the war on the Eastern 
Front until he had actually cut the 
flesh from the bleeding body of Po- 
land. To try now to take it from 
him would be to precipitate a new 
war, or perhaps a world-wide revo- 
lution. Ever since Stalin double- 
crossed Hitler and swung over to us 
he has demanded of the Allies, 
“More, more,” and since Churchill 
and Roosevelt have once submitted 
to being blackmailed, they will have 
to “cough up” again and again. 
Stalin has not only part of Poland, 
half its population and a Russian- 
made puppet government, but he 
has the Baltic States, a throttle hold 
on the Balkans, an Entente with 
France (in defiance of the Allies) a 
foothold in Spain and Italy; two of 
the largest and richest provinces in 
China; the promise (perhaps, since 
we don’t know exactly what bargain 
was struck at Yalta) of the lion’s 
share of the loot in Japan; and 
they do say that he is casting a 


covetous eye on the Dardanelles. 
He got his start in life as a rob- 
ber, and he has not forgotten the 
tricks of the trade. Why beat 
about the bush with diplomatic 
verbiage? The simple fact is—to 
borrow the word of the Ave Maria 
—Stalin got “First- 


Pick” at Yalta. Will Will San 
the delegates at San Francisco 
Francisco cheat the Dare? 


cheater, rob the rob- 
ber and take the territory back? 
Nonsense! Let’s be realistic! 


HERE is a principle that was 

formulated by Woodrow Wil- 
son: “No right exists anywhere to 
hand peoples about from potentate 
to potentate as if they were prop- 
erty.” That’s in the Fourteen 
Points. It is implicit in the Atlan- 
tic Charter. It is in the “Pattern 
for Peace” issued on October 7, 
1943, by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. “The rights 
of the individual must be assured, 
the dignity of the human person 
vindicated by the public action of 
national governments and interna- 
tional organizations.” In that docu- 
ment the churchmen were referring 
primarily to racial and religious 
discrimination. But the fundamen- 
tal truth that a man is not a chat- 
tel to be pushed about here and 
there in accordance with the will of 
diplomatic bargainers is valid in all 
cases. 

When Champ Clark was contest- 
ing against Wilson for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, there came out 
of Missouri a hill-billy slogan: “You 
gotta stop kicking my houn’ dawg 
around.” The implication was of 
course that a man is not to be less 
decently treated than a “houn’ 
dawg.” Nowadays we have the 
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expression, “I don’t like to be 
pushed around.” In New Bedford a 
few weeks ago there was a test case 
as to whether the War Man-Power 
Board could compel workers to 
move from one factory to an- 
other. Objection 
was taken in con- 
formity with the au- 
thentic American 
concept of democ- 
racy that the government had no 
right to push men around even to 
the extent of removing them from 
one factory to another across the 
street or around the corner in the 
same city. 

But with the Soviets such remov- 
als and pushings around are com- 
mon. They have deported a million 
and a half Poles from east of the 
Curzon line, and we do not know 
(in an hour’s speech the President 
didn’t get around to telling us) 
whether or not those exiles are to 
be brought back to their native land 
and their own homes. Perhaps San 
Francisco would like to give us as- 
surance that they will be. If we 
get the assurance we will believe it 
—after the transfer is an accom- 
plished fact. 


Pushing 
Peoples 
Around 


ITH all Polish exiles back in 

their own land the next or- 
der of business will be the elec- 
tion. President Roosevelt in his 
report to Congress said, “The new 
Polish provisional government will 
be pledged to hold a free election 
as soon as possible 
on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and a 
secret ballot.” There 
is the ring of authen- 
tic democracy in 
that brave declaration. But apart 
from the question as to who shall 
administer the “pledge,” there re- 


Free 
Elections: 
American 
Style 


mains the tactical problem of con- 
ducting a free election with univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot under 
a government chosen by Moscow, 
which has never permitted any 
such election. Will Stalin permit 
in Poland the kind of election he 
doesn’t permit in Russia? Perhaps 
the delegates to San Francisco will 
give us an answer to that ques- 
tion. 


HAT Russia does to a country 

which she occupies or dom- 
inates may be seen from a perusal 
of a list of classes of persons inves- 
tigated by the N.K.V.D. in Lithu- 
ania. It was prepared by the 
Lithuanian Red Cross, published by 
the Russian Institute of the Rand 
School (pro-Soviet) and quoted by 
Senator Wheeler in a great speech 
in the Senate on January 15th. 

Here then is the list of elements 
in the population to be liquidated 
in Lithuania: 

(a) All former members of anti- 
Soviet political parties, Socialist 
Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Social 
Democrats, Anarchists, and_ the 
like; (b) all former 
members of national Vast Purge 
chauvinistic anti-So- 
viet parties, organizations, and 
groups: Nationalists, Young Lithu- 
ania, Voldemarists, Populists, Chris- 
tian Democrats, members of nation- 
alist terroristic organization, Iron 
Wolf, active members of the rifle- 
men’s association, the Catholic ter- 
rorist organization, White Horse; 
(c) former gendarmes, policemen, 
former employees of political and 
criminal police, and of the prisons; 
(d) former officers of the Czar, Pet- 
liura, and other armies; (e) former 
officers and members of military 
courts of the armies of Lithuania 
and Poland; (f) former politica] 
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bandits and volunteers of the White 
and other armies; (g) persons ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party 
and Communist Youth for anti- 
party offenses; (h) all deserters, 
political emigrants, re-emigrants, 
repatriates, and contrabandists; (i) 
all citizens of foreign countries, rep- 
resentatives of foreign firms, em- 
ployees of offices of foreign coun- 
tries, former employees of legations, 
firms, concessions, and stock com- 
panies of foreign countries; (k) 
former employees of the depart- 
ments of ministries from referents; 
(1) former workers of the Red Cross 
and Polish refugees; (m) religion- 
ists (priests, pastors), sectarians, 
and active religionists of religious 
communities; (n) former noble- 
men, estate owners, merchants, 
bankers, businessmen (who availed 
themselves of hired labor), shop 
owners, owners of hotels and res- 
taurants. 

What the Soviets did when they 
moved into Lithuania they will 
doubtless repeat in Poland. In fact 
they have already begun to do so. 
The Polish “purge” (latest of 
many) is now in progress. It is re- 
ported that all members of the un- 
derground movement though for- 
merly authorized, directed and ap- 
plauded by the Allies, are now being 
put to death by the Soviets. If the 
report cannot be verified it is be- 
cause Russia permits no one—not 
even her companions in arms to 
come in and run down any rumor. 
Witness her refusal to permit a Red 
Cross investigation 
of the story that she 
had murdered 10,000 
Polish officers in the 
Katyn Forest. As Senator Wheeler 
says, “To date the record of Rus- 
sia’s treatment of the Polish people, 
the Polish army and the Polish gov- 


Sharing the 
Crime 


ernment .. . constitutes one of the 
blackest pages of modern history.” 
Bad enough, but let Americans re- 
member that since the beginning of 
our alliance with Stalin, or at the 
latest since our “compromise” with 
him at Yalta, the crimes of Russia 
are on our soul. 


HAT a situation! what humili- 

ation! The two greatest pow- 
ers on earth, Britain and America, 
sending a President and a Prime 
Minister half way around the globe 
(the President physically incapaci- 
tated and in declining health) to 
meet a dictator on whose hands is 
the blood of millions of men, and 
the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter not so much as venturing (as far 
as we have been informed) to beg 
the ruthless dictator to have mercy 
on our afflicted friends. Neither the 
author of “The Four Freedoms” nor 
his British companion (again I say 
as far as we know) dared suggest 
that at least one of the Four Free- 
doms, that of religious worship, 
should be assured to Poland. Still 
less did they risk a stinging rebuke 
by saying to Stalin even half in 
joke, “how about a little freedom 
of worship in Russia”? 

To any good American or Eng- 
lishman Yalta may well seem the 
most galling incident in history. It 
is wormwood to recollect that in 
three successive conferences the 
British Premier, scion of the great 
Marlborough family, and the Ameri- 
can President, product of centu- 
ries of culture didn’t dare say 
“Boo!” to the Barbarian. 

But, says David Lawrence in the 
concluding paragraph of an ar- 
ticle in the United States News, 
“there’s a way to save our souls and 
that’s at San Francisco. The. peo- 
ple of the United States,” he says, 
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“should be asked to back up only 
those settlements which are in ac- 
cord with the principles and the 
formulas set forth by the Atlantic 
Charter.” Well said, but it means 
that none of the political deci- 
sions of Yalta shall be ratified. 
Will the delegates to San Francisco 
—at least the American delegates— 
attend to that matter? We shall 
see. If our national honor, wound- 
ed at Teheran and Yalta, is given 
the coup de grace at San Francisco, 
those who sit there will be partakers 
in the crime and the shame. After 
a hundred years, or fifty, or twenty, 
will historians be saying that the 
moral breakdown of the two great- 
est powers in the civilized world 
was more disgraceful than the sav- 
agery of a low-bred dictator? If 
there’s a way to save our souls at 
San Francisco in God’s name let’s 
do it. 


CANNOT but admit that in the 

preceding paragraphs there are 
some rather stiff expressions con- 
cerning Stalin and Sovietism. But 
no well-informed and honest man 
can say that I have borne false wit- 
ness. Besides, I have excellent 
support in high quarters. Winston 
Churchill has said, “Communism 
rots the soul of a nation, makes it 
abject and hungry in peace and base 
and abominable in war,” and he has 
spoken of the So- 
viets as “the dark 
power of Moscow, 
a band of cosmo- 
politan conspirators gathered from 
the underworlds of the great cities 
of Europe and America in despotic 
possession of great resources.” In 
the interval between the wars a hun- 
dred such blasts against Commu- 
nism came from Mr. Churchill’s 
colleagues. Lord Birkenhead called 


Masterly 
Invective 


the Moscow government “a junta of 
assassins and plunderers.” Eng- 
lishmen in general continually ac- 
cused the Soviets of duplicity, false- 
hood, trickery, of playing Germany 
against England, England against 
Germany, and by every device 
known to the tortuous Oriental 
mind pitting her two chief rivals 
against one another. 

Moscow of course retaliated. In 
November, 1932, Izvestia carried a 
report that the British Foreign Of- 
fice had instructed its agents to 
furnish documents real or forged to 
implicate Stalin in disturbances in 
England and India. In 1933 the 
Moscow government staged its spec- 
tacular and sensational trial of Brit- 
ish engineers of the Vickers firm 
for sabotage and other criminal ac- 
tivities in Russia; in 1935 Pravda 
charged that “British imperialism 
in defending German Fascism was 
a detriment to the cause of peace.” 

But there is no need of piling up 
the record of crimination and re- 
crimination between Russia and 
Britain. An anthology of them 
would fill volumes. Suffice it to say 
that Winston Churchill, now the 
chief advocate of appeasement, rose 
to his present position through his 
attacks on Chamberlain as an ap- 
peaser, and that in forging and 
flinging invectives at the two dic- 
tatorships, German and Russian, 
Churchill made no discrimination. 
He declared as late as June 22, 
1941, “No one has been a more con- 
sistent opponent of Communism 
than I have been in the last twenty- 
five years. I will unsay no word that 
I have spoken against it.” How 
then can he manage to conceal his 
loathing for Stalin; how can he 
smile for the cameras while shak- 
ing hands with him, and how can 
he condescend to travel over land 

















and sea and stand as it were hat in 
hand upon the doorstep of the 
Kremlin or of a Soviet palace at 
Teheran or in the Crimea, when he 
knows that Stalin would not so 
much as cross the Channel to call 
upon him? 

As for President Koosevelt, has 
he not also declared that the Soviet 
dictatorship is as absolute as any 

that has ever exist- 


“The Endof ed, and did he not 
Appease- say on March 15, 
ment”! 1941, that we had 


come to “the end of 
any attempts at appeasement, the 
end of urging us to get along with 
the dictators; the end of compro- 
mise with tyranny and of forces of 
oppression,” and did he not repeat- 
edly inveigh against “totalitarian 
dictatorships”? 

Now the difference between the 
stinging invective of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill and my own little 
toy-whistle tootings is that I con- 
tinue mine while they have for the 
duration discontinued theirs. In 
their hearts they cannot have 
changed. The President and the 
Prime Minister know full well that 
an alliance between a dictatorship 
and a democracy is unnatural. 

The day may come when they 
will regret that they have been in- 
strumental in helping Communism 
to an Empire extending from the 
North Sea to the China Sea; and 
from the Arctic Circle to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Meanwhile let not any of us pre- 
tend to believe that the “compro- 
_ Inises,” that is to say the surren- 
ders made to Stalin are any more 
honorable than the “compromises” 
which the unfortunate Chamberlain 
made to Hitler. There is an acci- 


dental but not an essential differ- 
In each case surrender is 


ence. 
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made at the cost of truthfulness and 
honor and good statesmanship. 

So, let’s see if the delegates 
can remedy all that at San Fran- 
cisco. If they can and if they do 
the City of the Golden Gate will be- 
come famous in history as the spot 
where the civilized world came to 
its senses and refused any longer 
to kow-tow to a barbaric Oriental 
dictator. 


ETURNING to the subject of 
asking and answering ques- 
tions, I must say I admire the tech- 
nique of André Maurois in his in- 
teresting and indeed fascinating 
autobiography, I Remember, I Re- 
member. He employs the device 
made familiar to 
radio listeners by 
Edgar Bergen. He 
has a Charlie Mc- 
Carthy of his own, but his is a 
more tractable dummy than Ber- 
gen’s. Maurois’ Charlie is a yes- 
man. For example. Charlie: “When 
you talk about American responsi- 
bility just what do you mean?” 
André: “I mean that America by 
refusing to ratify the guarantee of 
the League of Nations, rendered 
this new war possible, even prob- 
able. The Treaty of Versailles was 
not a very pretty baby but it was 
a baby that your country presented 
to Europe. You laid it on the door- 
step and resumed your bachelor 
life. Today the abandoned child 
has grown up and since it was bad- 
ly raised it is giving you trouble. 
That’s natural; after all the poor 
boy never knew his father.” Char- 
lie: “Agreed. Our refusal to enter 
the League of Nations was a dread- 
ful mistake.” 
Clever, eh what? I mean the de- 
vice, not the dummy. On second 
thought the dummy could not have 


Clever 
Device 
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been Charlie. Charlie wouldn't let 
Bergen get away with anything 
like that. It must have been Mor- 
limer. Charlie may be a _ block- 
head but he has a flair for repartee. 
He would have said, “Hold on there 
Edgar (I should say André). Don’t 
try to pull a fast one like that on 
me. America didn’t join the League, 
but America stood 
ready and willing to 
give moral support 
—moral, political, 
financial—-to any just decision 
made by the League. On one occa- 
sion when we ‘butted in’ to keep 
Japan out of Manchuria we got 
nothing but a rebuff. Out of the 
League as we were, we showed more 
zeal for the purposes of the League 
than did the chief members of the 
League. 

“Take the Ethiopia case. When 
Britain with the backing of 52 
members ‘told off’ Mussolini and 
made a sporadic attempt to impose 
sanctions, and JI Duce told them 
all where they could go, why did 
they not come down on him? Were 
not 53 nations enough to take care 
of him? So what do you mean, 
Bergen (excuse me, André) when 
you say that our refusal to join the 
League made us responsible for 
this war?” 


However, 
Let’s See . 


ROPPING Charlie McCarthy, I 

should like to ask M. Maurois 
a question of my own. On the self- 
same page with his accusation (a 
more serious accusation than he 
seems to realize) that America is 
to blame for this enormous catas- 
trophe, the genial Frenchman had 
asked and answered another ques- 
tion, “What was the cause of the 
French disaster?” He says, “Lack 
of preparation, lack of troops, lack 
of national unity.” “Our soldiers,” 


he continues, “had neither’ the 
necessary planes, nor tanks, nor 
artillery. . . . But one must add 
that the responsibility of England 
and of America is equal to that of 
France.” 

Can this be a sample of the 
famous French logic? France was 
disintegrating because of interior 
dissension. France neglected prepa- 
rations for the war that the French 


felt sure was to 
come. So Americais To Blame 
to blame! Ezcusez- for 


moi monsieur, I Everything 
don’t get you. What 
should America have done? What 
could we have done if we had been 
in the League? Could we, should we 
have intruded into the internal af- 
fairs of France? At one time there 
were in France nineteen political 
parties. New governments were 
sprouting at the rate of about one a 
month. Was it the right or the duty 
of America to step in and tell the 
French to compose their differ- 
ences, establish a stable govern- 
ment, do away with graft, exile 
dissidents, purge the pacifist-com- 
munist faction, and get ready for 
the inevitable conflict with Ger- 
many? If we had made even the 
politest attempt to tell France how 
to conduct her business, does M. 
Maurois have any doubt as to what 
the French, the proudest people in 
the world and the most jealous of 
their national sovereignty would 
have said to us? 

No, my dear André Maurois, you 
would not “get away” with that 
unreasonable accu- 


sation if you had Not So 
introduced to your Bright 
charming pages an Collegians 


interlocutor more 
intelligent than Mortimer Snerd. 
Your Snerd and your McCarthy, 














you say, were students at Knox 
College in Illinois. I wonder if 
Knox is proud of being presented 
in I Remember as an educational 
institution for dim-wits. You say 
they had “honest minds.” Good. An 
honest mind is a preliminary to 
education. But by the time a mind 
has progressed far enough to be fit 
for college, it should have picked 
up a little acumen. Also a little 
logic would do no harm. 


— is really no excuse any 
longer for repeating the glib 
falsehood that the refusal of the 
United States to join the League 
was the cause of the collapse of the 
Versailles Treaty, and hence of the 
second World War. 
Hugh Gibson in The 
Road to Foreign 
Policy published in 
1944, repeating in effect what he 
and Herbert Hoover had said in 
Problems of Lasting Peace, shows 
definitely that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles failed because the signatories 
played politics with it. The Powers 
had “other fish to fry,” as Aneurin 
Bevan says in The Progressive for 
February 19th. At least once be- 
fore, and perhaps many times, I 
have told in these pages of the 
American buyer who, stopping in 
a hotel in a small German city in 
1937, was awakened from sleep by 
a tremendous roar outside his win- 
dow. Looking out the window he 
saw armored tanks rumbling over 
the cobbles from midnight till mid- 
morning. If a casual visitor from 
America could witness this flagrant 
violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
obviously the British Secret Service 
knew all about it. But, as Mr. Bevan 


An Old 
Canard 


says, “The Treaty of Versailles pro-— 


vided for inspection of German fac- 
tories. . . . The allied Powers de- 
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liberately gave up the supervision 
of German factories because they 
had other fish to fry. . . . Not only 
was Germany’s re-armament not 
secret, but she was assisted in it by 
all the great Powers. . . . The Nazis 
were permitted to prepare the war 
in the open, with all the world look- 
ing on and aiding and abetting 
them. If the Powers had wished to 
stop it they could have done so, 
long before it reached the point of 
explosion. The Nazis made their 
growing war machine one of their 
chief assets in the diplomatic in- 
timidation of neighboring states. 
Delegations from this country were 
invited to visit Germany to be im- 
pressed by her mounting strength. 
So far from concealing her prepa- 
rations for war, she made a parade 
of them, and the Western world 
was lulled to sleep by Nazi propa- 
ganda that they were to be used 
against the Soviet Union.” The 
governments to whose care had 
been committed the safeguarding 
of the Treaty, Great Britain chief 
among them, permitted Germany to 
prepare for this war, and as a mat- 
ter of fact helped finance Hitler for 
that purpose. 

Now suppose America had been 
in the League. Should we have 
warned England? If she had dis- 
regarded our warning, then what? 
In a recent cartoon the War Man- 
Power Board is pictured saying to 
a factory worker 
(concealed behind a 
high-backed chair), 
“Either you trans- 
fer to a munitions plant—or else!” 
The factory worker, a huge trucu- 
lent fellow looks around behind the 
chair and says, “Or else what!!!” 
The W. M.-P. B. slinks away. If 
England had guessed right instead 
of wrong, had understood that Ger- 


Wrong 
Guess 
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many was arming against her and 
not against Russia and if England 
had said, “Obey Versailles or else!” 
and Hitler had said “Or else what!” 
and if the United States, in the 
League or out of the League, had 
tried to compel Britain to force 
Hitler to be good, what would Brit- 
ain have said to us? Britain had 
no more intention of compelling 
observance of the terms of the 
Treaty than Hitler had of observ- 
ing them. Yet Europeans, and 
some Americans, willfully or igno- 
rantly disregarding the facts, are 
now placing the blame for the war 
upon us. 


HIS war could have been pre- 

vented and a next war may be 
forestalled, not by leagues and 
treaties alone but by honor and 
truthfulness. Father LaFarge writ- 
ing in America for March 3d, on the 
New York State Anti-Bias Bill, 
quotes the words of The Catholic 
Welfare Committee of the State of 
New York: 

“Members of the Commission 
should be persons of sound princi- 
ples, high and true ideals, absolute 
and unquestioned sincerity, far- 
seeing prudence and administrative 
competence. All should approach 


this matter with the utmost good 
will and undertake to carry out the 


principles and objectives of the bill 
with fairness, with friendliness, 
with sincere faith in American de- 
mocracy and with the earnest sup- 
plication of God’s help and guid- 
ance.” 

The fact that the Committee ex- 
pressed such beautiful sentiments 
is in itself a tribute to their guile- 
lessness. But I fear that “realists” 
might say, “Where do these Catho- 
lic clerics think they are, in heaven, 
among the angels?” 

For myself, being neither a per- 
fectionist nor an impossibilist but 
half idealist half realist, I would 
not make such angelic demands up- 
on those who are to enforce either 
an anti-bias bill in New York or a 
peace treaty in the whole world. 
All I would ask is that the signa- 
tories play fair with themselves, 
with one another and with us. 
What we expect is rudimentary 
honesty, the irreducible minimum; 
no more. After Yalta can we ex- 
pect even that much? The rule 
already promulgated that at San 
Francisco any one of the Big Five 
may quash the complaint of a 
little nation against a big one is 
not reassuring. Unless—as a mere 
beginning—they change that rul- 
ing at San Francisco, the soul of 
the civilized world will be lost, not 
saved. 

















EASTER 


By Pau A. Stauber, S.J. 


OTHER, trembling, waiting, knowing 
The moment now is near; 
Her sword-pierced heart can scarce contain 
The hope that is so dear. 
The blood-red dawn is giving way 
To lighter rose, 
And her emotions fill with high 
Anticipation, as the clouds 
Are coloring in the sky. 
A breeze slips through the chamber 
To cool her brow, 
And catch a small wisp of her hair; 
As all the while, “He comes, He comes,” 
Is all her prayer. 
And with the dawn-break 
He is there! 


THE VICTORY 


By Epirtrn Tatum 


CROSS the world’s despair and agony 
There comes an echo from the long ago; 

The sun that rose upon that garden spot 
Still touches us with its eternal glow. 
Three women, broken-hearted, bowed with grief 
Who there found comfort on that distant day 
Were prototypes of loved ones now bereft 
And mourning as they go their lonely way. 


But think of Him who died and rose again! 
Remember, His the wormwood and the gall, 
The crucifixion on dark Calvary... 

And His the victory to save us all. 

Go worship Him this muted Eastertide, 

Let hope and faith within your hearts abide. 








WHY SPAIN AND ARGENTINA? 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


S World War II. draws to its 
bloody end, the stricken world 
realizes more every day the force 
of the following words written by 
the Vicar of Christ: 


“We see today what was never 
before seen in history, the satani- 
cal banners of war against God and 
against religion brazenly unfurled 
to the winds in the midst of all 
peoples and in all parts of the 
earth. . . . These hostile forces, im- 
pelled by the spirit of evil, do not 
content themselves with mere clam- 
or, but unite all their strength to 
carry out at the first opportunity 
their nefarious designs. Woe to 
mankind if God, thus spurned by 
His creatures, allows in His jus- 
tice free course to this devastating 
flood and uses it as a scourge to 
chastise the world. . . . For God or 
against God, this once more is the 
alternative that shall decide the 
destinies of all mankind... . 

“In the face of this satanic hatred 
of religion, which reminds us of the 
‘mystery of iniquity’ referred to by 
St. Paul, mere human means and 
expedients are not enough... . Be- 
fore everything else let us have re- 
course to prayer . . . especially for 
those who in human society have 
the grave responsibilities of gov- 
ernment; for how could they give 
peace to their peoples if they have 
it not themselves? .. . And how can 
there be guarantees of conscience 
when all faith in God and all fear 
of God has vanished? Take away 
this basis, and with it all moral law 
falls, and there is no remedy left to 


stop the gradual but inevitable de- 
struction of peoples, families, the 
state, civilization itself. . . . “There 
is no peace to the wicked,’ says the 
Holy Spirit, because they live in 
continuous struggle and conflict 
with the order established by na- 
ture and by its Creator. 

“Only when this order is estab- 
lished, when all peoples faithfully 
and spontaneously recognize and 
profess it, when the internal condi- 
tions of peoples and their outward 
relations with other nations are 
founded on this basis, then only 
will stable peace be possible on 
earth. But to create this atmos- 
phere of lasting peace, neither peace 
treaties, nor even the noblest and 
most disinterested efforts of any 
statesman will be enough, unless in 
the first place are recognized the 
sacred rights of natural and divine 
Mh. » 0 

“Nothing remains for us there- 
fore save to invite this poor world 
that has shed so much blood, has 
dug so many graves, has deprived 
so many men of bread and labor, 
nothing else remains for us, we say, 
but to invite it in the loving words 
of the sacred liturgy, ‘Be thou con- 
verted to the Lord thy God.’” 


How timely those words sound 
at this moment! Nothing in the 


last newspaper hot off the press is 
so valuable a commentary on Dum- 
barton Oaks, Yalta, San Francisco, 
the peace planning associations, and 
all the whistling about a Brave New 
World, by those who are trying to 
make themselves forget that they 




















are living in the middle of a Sick 
Old World. Yet these timely phrases 
were not spoken today or yester- 
day, nor even by our present Holy 
Father Pope Pius XII. They were 
spoken with prophetic insight al- 
most thirteen years ago, on May 3, 
1932, by Pope Pius XI., addressing 
the whole world in his encyclical 
Caritate Christi. That was the year 
before the fateful one in which Hit- 
ler became Chancellor of Germany 
and Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent of the United States. In fact 
the august paragraphs sound even 
more startlingly true today than 
they did in 1932, and they will be 
just as true, just as timely, long 
after Roosevelt and Hitler have 
passed from the scene of a world 
which the Vicar of Christ always 
sees sub specie aeternitatis. 

As the war draws to its close, it 
seems evident that whatever other 
results it may have, one of them 
will be the dominance of Commu- 
nism in Europe and Asia, exactly 
as Pope Pius XI. feared. History 
will remember Hitler as a subordi- 
nate part of the godless machine 
which finally destroyed him, a cog 
in the system of socialist wheels 
devised by the devil in the hope of 
conquering mankind. Hitler helped 
to arm the Soviet, and the Soviet 
helped to arm him; it is proverbial 
that thieves fall out, and now the 
Soviet is gobbling him up. In the 
meantime his Brown Bolshevism 
has conditioned the German people 
for the Red Bolshevism to which, 
according to all signs, they will eas- 
ily fall prey. And with the fall of 
Germany, whose basic error was to 
fight the devil with fire instead of 
with the Word of God, very little 


human power remains between 


Moscow and the domination of the 
greater portion of the world. 
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The socialization of Europe (and 
Communism, remember, is but the 
violent phase of Socialism, the 
spiritual anthithesis of Christian- 
ity) seems inevitable. We shall 
now see how England will en- 
deavor to escape the doom pro- 
nounced upon her by Lenin, when 
he said that her empire must be 
broken up before Communism could 
conquer the world: whether she 
will make a stand, with such allies 
as she can assemble, in World War 
III., or whether she will take the 
easier, but perhaps more fatal 
road of Socialism which is already 
so well foreshadowed in her legis- 
lation and public life. Everyone 
knows the power of Communists in 
France, Italy and the Balkans. 
Togliatti went to Moscow before he 
returned to Rome, with a Soviet 
credit of 25,000,000 lire, to assume 
a powerful position in the Italian 
cabinet. De Gaulle went to Mos- 
cow and returned to Paris with a 
Soviet pact which, for the time be- 
ing, at least, has destroyed English 
hopes for a Western bloc ostensi- 
bly against defeated Germany but 
actually of course against victorious 
Russia. 

In the Western Hemisphere there 
has been a great intensifying of 
Communistic activity, despite all 
pretense about dissolution of the 
Comintern and the desire of the 
Kremlin for peace after the war. 
“There is no peace to the wicked”; 
and we must not forget that Lenin 
and Trotsky proclaimed not a Rus- 
sian Soviet or a European Soviet, 
but a World Union of Soviet Re- 
publics. During the past two or 
three years Mexico City, under the 
late Ambassador Oumansky, be- 
came the center of Red intrigue in 
this hemisphere, and by a coinci- 
dence not difficult to understand, 
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the new headquarters of the Grand 
Orient, dislodged from Europe by 
the war. Despite the many denials 
that have appeared in the press, it 
is notorious that Communists are 
using every means to set up, prob- 
ably in South America, the first 
Soviet state in the New World. 
Now, with all this trouble on our 
hands, one would think that we 
Americans had enough to do main- 
taining our own Constitution and 
our own independence against the 
most powerful anti-Christian force 
in all history. One might expect 
a Catholic, in particular, to be con- 
cerned chiefly about the faith of his 
own children and the freedom of 
his descendants to practice that 
faith. Certainly there is something 
fantastic about a Catholic who has 
time to write an angry magazine 
article demanding the overthrow of 
the Catholic government of Franco 
in Spain, or the repeal of the latest 
laws of Catholic Argentina. For 
these objectives are not in the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church in 
any way, but are obviously being 
sought in an astute, intense, well- 
organized and well-financed cam- 
paign of intrigue and propaganda, 
conducted first in the left wing 
press, under Soviet leadership, and 
then in more conservative journals; 
and the targets are two Catholic 
countries. “Liberal” Catholics who 
join in the hue and cry are often 
too ignorant of history and par- 
ticularly of the papal encyclicals 
which are the best commentaries on 
history, to understand that they 
are being used as tools in an anti- 
Christian conspiracy which had its 
origin in the wrath of the Soviet 
High Command over the victory of 
the Spanish Catholics in 1936, as 
both Pope Pius XI. and Pope Pius 
XII. have clearly designated it. 
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Franco, whatever his faults or mis- 
takes may be, upset Lenin’s pro- 
gram to make Europe “burn at both 
ends” and then to use Spain as the 
jumping-off place for the destruc- 
tion of the Christian Order in Span- 
ish America. 


The caution with which Catho- 
lics should accept secular accounts 
of world events that may have any 
bearing on the interests of the 
Church is suggested by The New 
York Times’ coverage of the rum- 
pus in the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies on September 1, 1944. 
Bearing the signature of Camille M. 
Cianfarra, who had written a book 
containing many complimentary 
references to Pope Pius XI. and 
Pope Pius XII., the dispatch seemed 
to be from a source friendly to 
Catholics. It indicated that Her- 
minio Ahumada had been ousted 
from the presidency of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies for a violent attack, 
(in his reply to the annual report of 
President Camacho), upon the mem- 
bers of the Chamber, the Mexican 
political system, and the alleged 
“gangster methods” of the leading 
politicians of that democracy. 

“Both Deputies and Senators 
listened in complete silence to this 
and other passages of the speech, 
which lasted for nearly an hour,” 
wrote Mr. Cianfarra, “thus signify- 
ing their solidarity and loyalty for 
President Avila Camacho. Not one 
hand was raised to applaud Sejfior 
Ahumada.” When Camacho left 
the Chamber, followed by Ahumada, 
“pandemonium broke loose.” Ahu- 
mada was denounced as “a traitor 
and an enemy of Mexico,” and his 
place was given to a leftist deputy 
by acclamation. 

As Camacho’s speech, following 
the brief excerpt from Ahumada’s 




















in The Times, was studded with 
praises of the United States and the 
United Nations, I am afraid that the 
casual reader was likely to infer 
(although Cianfarra did not say 
so) that the ousted head of the 
Chamber had attacked both, as well 
as the President of the Republic, 
and that somehow his dismissal was 
a victory of democracy, and of the 
United States more _ specifically, 
over reaction. 

On the contrary it was a victory 
for atheism over Catholic piety. A 
very different story emerges from 
the careful account that appeared 
in the Catholic weekly La Nacién 
of Mexico City September 9th. 
Ahumada as president of the Con- 
gress was charged by law, it would 
seem, to reply to the annual mes- 
sage of the Chief Executive. The 
most important part of his speech, 
as I translate it from La Nacién, 
was as follows: 

“There is no task in the range 
of human activity more elevated and 
noble, more full of responsibility 
before God and men, than that of 
forging the destiny of the Father- 
land, for there is no true guide of a 
people, no science and art of gov- 
erning it, save in Him. 

“It is not democracy that be- 
trays men; it is men who some- 
times betray democracy. The trage- 
dy of the modern democracies is 
that because of the frailty of men, 
they have not succeeded in realiz- 
ing this.” 

Mr. Ahumada praised the aspira- 
tions of the Mexican social revolu- 
tion, but asserted that they had 
been betrayed by politicians, and 
that a radical reform in political 
procedure would be needed “for the 
attainment of the supreme desire of 
government by the people, for the 
people.” He alleged that under the 
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pretense of democracy, its reality 
was being frustrated by the single 
party system, by hypocrisy and 
lying, and by gangsterism (pis- 
tolerismo), which in Mexico cows 
all opposition, precisely as in Ger- 
many and Russia. He demanded 
the essence of democracy, under 
God’s authority, and not a mere pre- 
tense. He concluded with a eulogy 
of President Camacho (who, by the 
way, has never been baptized, al- 
though he is often referred to as a 
Catholic in this country for obvious 
reasons). The President embraced 
him before leaving the Chamber. 
As soon as Camacho had left, the 
wrath of the left wing deputies and 
senators burst on the head of 
Ahumada. They were particularly 
angry at the words “gangsterism,” 
“hypocrisy” and “lying” because, 
according to La Nacién, each one 
of those shouting “was either a 
gangster, a hypocrite or a liar; or 
all three together, in the majority 
of cases.” The first to reach the 
microphone was the left wing Sena- 
tor Amilpa (he gives off verbal mu- 
sic so easily that the Mexicans call 
him “Stradivarius” Amilpa), who 
screamed, “This congress is the re- 
sult of a democratic struggle which 
was formed by men who believe in 
God and men who don’t believe in 
God! By what right does this 
man speak in the name of God? 
Let him go on believing in God, if 
he does believe in Him, but he has 
no right to come and say so here”! 
Others joined Amilpa in shouting 
gross and blasphemous insults at 
the man who had dared mention 
God at a democratic assembly. And 
that seems to have been the chief 
complaint against Ahumada. His 
enemies even tried to have him in- 
dicted for treason, but the case was 
so flimsy that it was thrown out of 
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court, for everyone knew that he 
was a loyal Mexican and a loyal 
Catholic. No reader of The New 
York Times in any part of the 
United States, however, would have 
got. the slightest intimation of the 
true state of affairs from the dis- 
patch of Mr. Cianfarro. None of 
them could have guessed that the 
issue was for God or against God. 


The campaign against Spain and 
Argentina is supported by daily 
newspaper stories that are even less 
reliable and more obviously con- 
ceived in bias. It is not within the 
scope of this article to prove that 
these governments are Catholic and 
humane, and that both in Spain 
and in Argentina the Catholics re- 
acted, and none too soon, against 
a conspiracy to destroy not only 
their civil peace but its very foun- 
dations in the Catholic faith and 
culture. This I firmly believe, and 
have supported elsewhere (as re- 
gards Spain at least), with facts 
which the enemies of Christianity 
ignore or distort, because they can- 
not refute them. But let us assume 
for the moment that there are many 
imperfections in the governments 
of Spain and Argentina. That there 
are some, no sane man will doubt, 
because Spaniards and Argentin- 
eans of whatever party are first of 
all human beings. But whether 
these imperfections be great or 
small—let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that they are grievous 
—is there not something peculiar 
about an idealistic movement that 
seeks to correct the errors of two 
Catholic countries, two strong piv- 
otal countries that still proclaim 
the supremacy of God, and say 
nothing about the far greater in- 
iquities that cry to heaven for ven- 
geance in other parts of the world? 


If our crusaders for perfection in 
Catholic countries really objected 
to dictatorship, to tyranny, to op- 
pression of the poor, to a ruthless 
extermination of all opposition, to 
utter contempt for the rights of 
God and of human personality, 
they would surely begin with the 
country which most flagrantly and 
shamelessly proclaims and prac- 
tices all these evils: Soviet Russia. 
Can it be possible that they who see 
so clearly the mote in the eye of 
Franco or of Farrell of Argentina, 
cannot see the beam in the cruel 
cynical eye of Joe Stalin? The over- 
sight is too great to be accidental. 
It is obviously in the interests of 
Stalin. It comes from those who 
object to tyranny only when it is 
not his tyranny. 

When an American liberal Catho- 
lic, so-called, supports this evil con- 
spiracy, he is not merely throwing 
common sense out of the window, 
he is doing something much worse. 
He is publicly proclaiming his con- 
tempt for, or indifference to, the sol- 
emn pronouncements of Pope Pius 
XI. and Pope Pius XII. to the effect 
that the Spanish War of 1936 was 
between the forces of Christ and the 
forces of Satan, and that Franco’s 
victory was a Catholic victory. And 
he is forgetting the most important 
fact about himself, that as a Catho- 
lic he is a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Pope Pius XII., in 
his magnificent encyclical on that 
subject in 1943, reminded us that 
the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ, is a visible society, supe- 
rior to all other human societies, far 
superior even to Civil Society, im- 
portant as that may be; and our 
membership in the Mystical Body 
is far more important than that in 
any other society whatever. Now 
this Mystical Body does not ex- 





















clude even sinners, said the Holy 
Father, unless they are guilty of 
schism, heresy or apostasy. 


“There are some unfortunately, 
today especially,” he added, “who 
proudly boast of enmity, of hate 
and spite as something that elevates 
and honors the dignity of man and 
his power. Let us, however, follow 
on after our King of peace, the 
while we gaze with sorrow on the 
pernicious consequences of that 
teaching. He has taught us not 
only to have love for those of a 
different nation and a different 
race, but to love even our enemies. 
While our heart overflows with the 
sweetness of the Apostle’s teaching, 
we chant with him the length, the 
width, the height, the depth of 
the charity of Christ, which neither 
diversity of race or culture, neither 
the wastless tracts of ocean, nor 
wars, be their cause just or unjust, 
can ever weaken or destroy. In 
this gravest of hours, Venerable 
Brethren, when bodies are wracked 
with pain and souls with grief, every 
man must rise to this supernatural 
charity. . . . How can we claim to 
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love the Divine Redeemer, if we 
hate those whom He has redeemed 
with His precious blood, so that He 
might make them members of His 
Mystical Body?” 


Is it because the fact is so obvi- 
ous that many Catholics in this 
country are forgetting that the peo- 
ple and rulers of Spain and Argen- 
tina, whatever their faults may be 
as human beings—and do we have 
none?—-are Catholics, our brothers 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
as such, infinitely nearer to us than 
any of the merchants of hatred and 
death who, though living in our 
midst, are doing all in their power 
to destroy the work of Christ and 
His kingdom on earth? 

If all Catholics do not unite very 
soon to face their powerful ene- 
mies, they will find themselves some 
morning in a Socialistic if not a 
Communistic world. Then it will 
be too late; we shall be in the cata- 
combs again, and rivers of precious 
blood will have been shed in vain. 
Perhaps it is already too late. It 
is certainly late in the eleventh 
hour. 


THE EMPTY CHAIR 


By MICHAEL McDERMOT 


AR’S won; to win the peace are set 
Four chairs around a table; 

And three men sit a-drawing plans 
To make the wide world stable. 


The vacant chair? 


*Tis strangely odd, 
The Three have shut the door on God. 








IS AMERICA MENACED BY TOTALITARIANISM ? 


Meditations of a Foreigner 


By Francis StuArtT CAMPBELL 


“Ah!” exclaimed the baron with his wickedest leer, “what for is my 
conclusion good? You Americans believe yourselves to be excepted from 
the operation of general laws. You care not for experience!” 


} sober attempting to explain 
the political aspects of the much 
discussed totalitarian menace to 
the United States it is necessary to 
define the expression “totalitarian- 
ism.” Too many discussions on 
that subject vacillate between two 
poles, one a fetish called “democ- 
racy” and the other a taboo called 
“fascism.” The reason for this 
sweeping over-simplification is the 
fact that few people are capable of 
or take the trouble to penetrate the 
mystery which surrounds these 
tenets of faith. “Democratic” has 
come to be a term of approval just 
as “fascist” has become a term of 
abuse. The USSR is an “economic 
democracy,” Getulio Vargas is “pro- 
democratic,” Perén of Buenos Aires 
is “anti-democratic,” the Middle 
Ages and the Catholic Church are 
“fascist,” Switzerland is “pro-fas- 
cist.” The works of Lenin, Trotzky 
and Stalin are full of references to 
a self-professed “democracy.” The 
same is true of Mussolini’s inter- 
views. On November 8, 1938, Hit- 
ler called himself an “arch-demo- 
crat” and on January 30, 1937, and 
May 21, 1935, he claimed Nazism to 
be democratic. In February, 1941, 
he called National Socialism “Marx- 
ag 

The fact has to be faced that de- 
mocracy can be either liberal or to- 
talitarian, even tyrannical, especial- 


—Henry Adams, “Democracy.” 


ly if we have in mind mass-democ- 
racy as defined recently by the Holy 
Father. We must moreover remem- 
ber that most political thinkers from 
Plato to Dawson were convinced 
that liberty and equality are prin- 
ciples which do not mix and that 
democracy has inherent totalitarian 
tendencies. It stands to reason that 
the despotism of mere individuals 
or of small oligarchies can only be 
of precarious durability. It can be 
swiftly eliminated by a handful of 
courageous individuals. 

M. Pierre Cot believes that dic- 
tatorship by the majority is the 
only just one; we, on the other 
hand believe that such a form of 
tyranny is more dangerous than 
any other, and indeed fatal, because 
it cannot be eliminated by tyranni- 
cide or a simple coup d’état, be- 
cause it is “total” by its very nature 
and because it is morally most con- 
fusing by claiming to strive for the 
“greatest amount of good for the 
largest possible number of peo- 
ple,” which is the perfect carica- 
ture of the Common Good. Owing 
to its total nature and to majority 
support such a tyranny tends to be- 
come not only political but also 
social. The relatively large Third 
Estate in the French kingdom had 
an excellent chance of getting rid of 
aristocratic and royal control; the 
American Negro, a minority group, 
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IS AMERICA MENACED 


has no reasonable hope of dispos- 
ing of White Supremacy. 

Democracy in the Western World 
is intrinsically connected with the 
parliamentary system, with politi- 
cal parties and free elections. Ide- 
ologies, classes or ethnic groups de- 
termine the party line and on the 
European Continent these ideolo- 
gies more often than not conflict, 
with no common denominator to 
provide a basis for discussion. 
Whether a party comes to power 
evolutionally and simply establishes 
its ideology or its class, preferring 
the “democratic process” (Hitler), 
or the coup d’état (Mussolini), or 
civil war (Lenin), it strives for total 
power and finality. If a party hav- 
ing thus achieved “total victory” 
feels strong enough it will try to 
eradicate all traces of its former 
competitors. Fortunately the multi- 
party system of individualistic Eu- 
rope rarely gave an absolute ma- 
jority to one single party, thereby 
in many cases postponing the fatal 
but inevitable catastrophe. But if 
such a majority was established the 
old constitution went overboard and 
if this desired majority, so dear to 
our “democratic” age, had not been 
achieved in a free election it was 
“created” after a successful revolt 
with the help of propaganda, in- 
doctrination or even more extreme 
means and subsequently by staged 
plebiscites. 


Until recently there were radical 
differences between the American 
and the European political scene, 
differences which are definitely be- 
coming less noticeable. Later po- 
litical tradition in the United States 
is colored by Jackson’s optimism 
regarding the fitness of laymen for 
the most difficult administrative 
tasks, an optimism which led to the 
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spoils system and to the peculiarly 
American prejudice against experts, 
bureaucrats, professors, and any- 
body else with a pretense of esoteric 
knowledge. In certain sections this 
prejudice too is becoming weaker. 
Then there is the two-party system 
which is part and parcel of the 
American political tradition. A third 
party in control of a sufficient num- 
ber of seats in Congress might eas- 
ily establish a minority regime by 
blackmailing the major parties. 
Another factor to be remembered is 
that these political parties possess a 
common basic philosophy since 
they both accept the fundamentals 
of the Constitution. Abraham Lin- 
coln is respected by most Democrats 
in the North and few Republicans 
would not speak with reverence of 
Thomas Jefferson. Feelings like 
these cannot be enforced by the Con- 
stitution; they have to be cultivated 
by a society which is strongly con- 
formist and opposed to ideological 
diversity. 

It is evident that so far the po- 
litical system of the United States 
has been based on a homogeneity 
of thought which made possible the 
painless changes in administration 
and the coming and going of gov- 
ernments without causing major 
political upheavals. Democrats and 
Republicans more or less resembled 
the Greens and Blues of Constanti- 
nople at the time when they were 
still only racing factions unaffected 
by political or religious ideologies. 
The similarity of outlook made it 
possible for the more mobile voter 
to change sides without sacrificing 
fundamental political tenets and 
without giving him the feeling of 
having committed an act of disloy- 
alty. Although a conservative in 
matters of Constitutional princi- 
ples the American has come to see 
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in the perpetual change of execu- 
tors of the law a guarantee of his 
liberties. His trust in his own judg- 
ment was only matched by an equal- 
ly great distrust of personalities in 
direct proportion to the strength of 
each given personality. The ques- 
tion is whether this attitude of skep- 
tical detachment will survive our 
irrational and deeply emotional age. 

The miraculous continuity of the 
Constitution is largely responsible 
for American political conserva- 
tism. With the exception of Britain 
and—perhaps—Hungary, countries 
which could even allow themselves 
the luxury of unwritten constitu- 
tions, there is no continuity in Eu- 
rope. In some parts political alle- 
giances, constitutions, flags and 
forms of government have changed 
as often as eight times during the 
last hundred years. Parliamentary 


institutions often served only as the 


framework in which various parties 
could kill time until they had gath- 
ered sufficient strength for the final 
showdown — with or without the 
help of the “democratic process.” 
In America we have seen how geo- 
graphical isolation and a_ short, 
homogeneous history have contrib- 
uted to the uniformity and conserva- 
tive moderation of a country whose 
population has constantly been re- 
plenished by enthusiastic immi- 
grants who, attracted by American 
political institutions and the Ameri- 
can way of life, came from the Old 
World volunteering for citizenship. 
“Alien agitators” with black beards 
and menacing gestures were never 
particularly successful in this coun- 
try. 
All this favored the intrinsic unity 
of the two parties which survived 
even the storm of the Civil War. 
Ogden Nash has well characterized 
this situation of adolescent demo- 


cratic parliamentarianism in the 
following: 


“Some politicians are Republican, 
some Democratic 
And their feud is dramatic. 
But except for their name 
They are identically the same.” 


And yet the “identity” was never 
perfect. The Republican Party, it 
seems to us, catered more to those 
people whose social status is the 
dream of the masses, i.e., the up- 
per middle class, big industry, and 
commerce. Furthermore, Republi- 
cans are characterized by a con- 
servatism which, upon closer in- 
spection, turns out to be liberalism 
of a more or less Manchesterian 
pattern, as well as by a more con- 
scious following of the ideology of 
the Founding Fathers. Republicans 
are the representatives of a very 
fine American tradition which may 
be narrow in some respects but has 
the advantages of compactness and 
inner unity. 

The Democratic party represents 
another set of American traditions. 
It is what might be called a roof- 
party, since Southern Democrats, 
New Dealers and members of the 
P. A. C. all find shelter under it. 
And yet it seems to us that its true 
symbol is the Statue of Liberty with 
its inscription by Emma Lazarus. 
The America of the Democrats is 
not a stern, prosperous and sedate- 
ly optimistic Republic, it is a coun- 
try of desperate immigrants, of 
labor struggles and regional griev- 
ances and as such has a world-wide 
appeal for the “huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.” ? 

1It was not Jefferson, who saw in the 
workers “panders of vice” and in the urban 
masses a “‘canaille,’”’ who fathered the Demo- 


cratic Party but Andrew Jackson, leader of 
the struggling pioneers. 
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In the past these parties co- 
existed peacefully, but today some 
critical observers, mainly those with 
personal experience of the totali- 
tarian transition of “democracies,” 
begin to see changes, portents and 
symptoms which to them are only 
too familiar. There is not only a 
pronounced trend toward a greater 
security at all cost but there are 
also unmistakable signs of ideologi- 
cal indoctrination and some empha- 
sis on class-consciousness with cer- 
tain racial aspects to be found in 
the very fabric of American party 
life. The parties cease to be a mere 
“toss-up”; babies, even if unre- 
lated, frequently resemble each 
other, but with increasing maturity 
their physiognomy and their char- 
acter mark them as distinct person- 
alities. 

It is worth noting that many true 


liberals in this country see the 
prime menace to freedom in the 
perpetuation of one president in of- 


fice. (We are here referring to 
principles, not to the person of the 
present incumbent of the White 
House.) Such a fear springs from 
a misinterpretation of history. 
Some people are more afraid of an- 
other “ruler” like Charles I. or 
George III. than they are of a “lead- 
er” of the kind that is now throw- 
ing the world into chaos. Lord 
Acton’s words, “Power tends to cor- 
rupt, absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely” cannot be proved either 
historically or psychologically. Ab- 
solute and unexpected power, how- 
ever, in the hands of irresponsible 
and unprepared people like Bab- 
bitt’s “efficient megalomaniacs” 
might justify the maxim. The 
modern Tamerlanes all belong to 
that type. The effect that power 
has on men obviously depends en- 
tirely on their character; Charles V. 
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in whose realm the sun never set 
was less corrupt than many a little 
Tammany official. And the holders 
of the tremendous Power of the 
Keys were corrupt in only relative- 
ly few cases. It does not seem 
sensible to dismiss the highest serv- 
ant of a nation merely because there 
is the possibility that he might be- 
come too powerful. No business firm 
with an appreciation of the value 
of experience would fire its efficient 
manager after a definite number of 
years, as a matter of principle. 
But the continuation in power of 
an administration by political ap- 
pointees is quite a different matter. 
Here, too, accumulated experience 
should count but the political char- 
acter of the executive makes it a 
pliable instrument in the hands of 
the Supreme Party Leader. In Eu- 
rope it was always considered one 
of the major crimes of the totali- 
tarian mobmasters to have turned 
the old, frequently puritanical offi- 
cialdom into a political tool, there- 
by preparing its moral destruction. 
The very existence of a political ad- 
ministration is intrinsically totali- 
tarian and tends to lower the pres- 
tige of the government in the eyes 
of the people. This has been more 
or less the case in the United States 
since the days of Jackson. 
Nevertheless the trend toward a 
more definite class - consciousness 
with ideological implications is 
menacing the old order in this coun- 
try. European influences as well as 
the first symptoms of the end of 
economic expansion have impaired 
the traditional American optimism 
and are fostering an “un-American” 
pessimism in regard to the chances 
of the individual in a world of free 
competition. The miseries of the 
Great Crash have taught people to 
prefer the sparrow in their hands 
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lo the pigeon on the roof. The 
rise of this new, collectivist and 
rather uninspiring idealism _re- 
placing the more romantic Horatio 
Alger dream has partly to be laid 
at the door of brutal capitalism 
which had rudely destroyed the pa- 
triarchal concepts of earlier Ameri- 
can society. The masses now are 
turning their back on “gambling” 
and prefer security based on sub- 
sidies. 

In spite of the accusation that New 
Dealers have “ruined” the feeling 
for American tradition it must be 
borne in mind that “democracy is 
the concept of the state without lim- 
its” (Proudhon) and that political 
parties the world over are eager to 
provide what the masses want. 
Since political success in the democ- 
racies depends on quantitative sup- 
port and since the base of the social 
pyramid outweighs the upper part 
everywhere in the world it is only 
natural that programs will be 
formulated to appeal to the largest 
possible percentage of voters. Par- 
ties, after all, are composed of men 
who want primarily to win elections 
and it would be hard to find a party 
that would not be willing to stretch 
its conscience to the nth degree. In 
countries like Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden there is little chance 
of the well entrenched Socialist 
party being unseated; it appeals to 
a permanent majority of the popu- 
lation which could not be won over 
to the parties of the center or of 
the right. But the elements which 
are most unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of totalitarianism in these 
countries are the largely non-politi- 
cal administrations and the institu- 
tion of monarchy. In this connec- 
tion one might recall what John C. 
Calhoun said in his Disquisition of 
Government: “Aristocracies and 
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monarchies more readily assume 
the constitutional form than abso- 
lute popular governments” (New 
York, 1856, p. 83). 

In the Western World there is a 
close connection between class and 
ideology. A party like the Republi- 
cans that has repeatedly been de- 
feated by popular vote will remem- 
ber that there are quantitatively 
more votes to be had in the lower 
classes and a rather frantic move to 
the left might conceivably soon be 
observed. Competition for popular- 
ity is a familiar phenomenon in 
Europe. The outcome has always 
been that the more moderate parties 
lost their “souls” and became cari- 
catures of their former selves. Their 
sincerity is doubted and their suc- 
cess rare. In the United States such 
a development is made unlikely by 
the existence of the Southern Bour- 
bons and the Old Guard Republi- 
cans. On the other hand there are 
those who believe that Willkie would 
have outdone the New Deal, and 
many a Republican business tycoon 
would not mind adopting the same 
attitude toward Stalin-Russia that 
the London City magnates had 
adopted toward Hitler - Germany 
prior to 1939. It is to be hoped that 
neither the Southern Bourbons nor 
the young “advanced” Republicans 
will ever change over to the other 
party, for in this case there would 
be an end to the party struggle. The 
result would be that a leftist, lower- 
class party of tomorrow would be- 
come frozen in power whereas a 
rightist, upper-class party would 
lead a dusty existence entrenched in 
a few bailiwicks only. They might 
conceivably resort to desperate 
means in order to regain popular 
support while the others would cen- 
tralize the government more and 
more, depriving the individual states 
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of virtually all autonomy. Elections 
would lose their significance and 
major decisions would be arrived at 
in secret meetings and _ sessions. 
The democratic process would have 
come to an end. 

The growing contempt for “poli- 
tics” and “politicians” is not taken 
seriously by most Americans, who 
do not see that such an attitude 
might eventually affect even the 
Constitution. To indulge in con- 
tempt is looked upon as the privi- 
lege of a free citizen. Two hundred 
years of a similar contempt for the 
clergy ended in a rather successful 
rebellion within the Church in 1517, 
from which it has not yet recov- 
ered. 


This whole process of petrifaction 
can only be interrupted by extraor- 
dinary events like major depres- 


sions, inflations, or lost wars. The 
patriotism of a weak opposition will 
be severely tested after repeated 
defeats at the polls; it might de- 
spair of the political acumen of the 
nation or of the democratic process, 
looking finally for support to for- 
eign countries. Such an opposi- 
tion forms a breeding ground for 
“collaborationists.” Desperate mi- 
norities become vicious and irre- 
sponsible. 

The Founding Fathers believed 
in minority rule as the normal form 
of government and were bitterly op- 
posed to our present concept of “de- 
mocracy.” The President as well as 
the administration can still be elect- 
ed by a minority in actual votes but 
should this happen in our day it 
would be considered an outrage. 
We are no longer in 1912. Hatred, 
the great lubricant for dictatorial 
totalitarianism is rampant here as 
all over the world. The hatred for 
certain political personalities has 


reached proportions which baffle 
European visitors. Class hatred is 
still partly obscured by the more 
violent racial antagonism. 

The hatred for political person- 
alities evinced by some is counter- 
balanced by an equally violent ad- 
miration on the part of others. Mr. 
Roosevelt, for instance, is not only 
the most loathed but also the best 
loved man in this country, contrary 
to the old American tradition which 
does not waste emotions on a tran- 
sitory political figure. A whole 
generation has now grown up un- 
der the present regime; human na- 
ture, subject to the law of inertia 
and the force of habit coupled with 
a fear for the unknown tends to 
perpetuate an existing order. It 
should be remembered that of all 
democracies Switzerland alone has 
been able to preserve the “rule by 
law” and to limit the personal ele- 
ment to a minimum while some of 
the most legalistic and republican 
constitutions in Europe, South 
America and Asia have finally led to 
dictatorship or the tyranny of party 
leaders. 

The real issue of the crisis of our 
age lies in the struggle between 
liberty and equality, freedom and 
safety; the crisis of parliamen- 
tarianism is correlated, not subordi- 
nated to it. America is not quite 
as libertarian as is generally as- 
sumed; there are totalitarian strains 
in American society which Key- 
serling calls “intrinsically social- 
istic”; it springs voluntarily into 
co-ordinated action as no Continen- 
tal European society would or 
could. The crisis of political de- 
mocracy in America, on the other 
hand, is not the result of a con- 
spiracy or of party machinations. 
Under the circumstances this peril- 
ous metamorphosis is something 
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normal and logical as a concomitant 
of ageing democracy. The waning 
strength of religion aggravates the 
situation since, according to de 
Maistre, nations “can only be ruled 
by religion or slavery, one or the 
other.” 

The major defeat which true lib- 
eralism suffered in this war will 
have serious consequences in an 
age when people are moved by 
tangible success only. Liberal de- 
mocracy might impress the Cham- 
orros of Guam or the Orang-Kubus 
of Borneo but the peoples of Europe 
will have witnessed the full triumph 
of the great, original dictatorship, 
that of Russia, which dealt deadly 
blows to its imitators, competitors 
and foes alike. Diplomatically and 
militarily the position of the USSR 
which has fully lived up to its own 
code of honor, will be paramount. 
And even the share which the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers will have in the 
final victory will only have been 
made possible by a far-reaching 


adoption of totalitarian techniques. 
Seen in this light the defeat of Na- 
tional-Socialism is by no means as 
certain as that of Germany proper. 
All these factors will unavoidably 
influence the American scene. 

The outline of a great potential 
danger which we have just drawn, 
does not imply that we believe in 
its historical inevitability but it is 
always wise to face frankly possi- 
bilities as well as probable develop- 
ments. The historian is not a 
prophet, he has only the right to in- 
sinuate that certain events are like- 
ly to take place under certain con- 
ditions. But we cannot agree either 
with those who look upon the pres- 
ent political situation with equa- 
nimity or with those who believe 
that a return to the era of a “toss- 
up” between two parties is possible. 
We fear for freedom in this coun- 
try which, in spite of Jim Crow, Re- 
location Centers and local prohibi- 
tion is still the bulwark of politi- 
cal freedom in this crumbling world. 


BETROTHAL 


By Marta KINGSLEY 


AM beloved. 


So is there offered me tenderness 
Unspeakable, and wisdom beyond the reach 


Of thought. 


Behold me laden with the strange 


Sweet burden of another’s happiness. 

So rare a gift as this, I cannot take 

In heedless ecstasy, but bowing down 

With reverent hands I break immaculate bread, 
Drink of the scarlet wine, and giving thanks, 
Rise up to mingle with the gods as one 


Exalted and afraid. 





LETTERS FROM AUSTRIA 
By Cyrit J. FiscHer, O.F.M. 


PRESENT here a small selection 
from some hundreds of letters 
which I received from friends and 
acquaintances in Austria, written in 
the years immediately following the 
Anschluss (March 12, 1938). The 
letters, from simple folk as well as 
from intellectuals, express the real 
sentiments prevailing in that coun- 
try at the time of the enforced “re- 
union.” Only such minor changes 
have been made as will make their 
contents clear to the reader. 

A letter written April 8, 1938, 
contains an explanation of the oft- 
mentioned festive decorations. It 
says: 

“Some days ago, on a trip to 
Vienna, I was surprised at the 
ignorance which foreign travelers 
showed in regard to Austria’s posi- 
tion. I made the acquaintance of a 
business man from Switzerland, 
who, because of his business asso- 
ciations in Vienna, should have 
known better. Again and again he 
pointed out to me the festive deco- 
rations in the railroad stations and 
public buildings and the Swastika 
hoisted on every home. ‘After all,’ 
he said, ‘these grand decorations 
prove that Austria is more Nazified 
than one might have believed; oth- 
erwise, the people would not cele- 
brate so long and so intensively.’ I 
drew his attention to the fresh ap- 
pearance of all the banners, which 
proved they were recently brought 
in from the Reich, for if the so- 
called ‘Illegalen’ [the illegal secret 
Nazi party in Austria] had had them 
ready in storage for any length of 


time, they certainly would not have 
looked quite so new. 

“I told him, moreover, that the 
matter was not left to the pleasure 
of the householders but that they 
were forced by the Nazi police to 
keep their houses decorated from 
March 12th [date of occupation] to 
April 10th [date of plebiscite]. 

“Neither did my traveling com- 
panion know that home owners, 
who refused to decorate their 
homes, were confronted by mem- 
bers of the Nazi youth, mostly from 
North Germany, who did the job 
for them and also presented them 
with a bill which, unless it was paid 
at once, resulted in acts of vanda- 
lism and arson at the expense of 
the owners’ property. Foreigners 
who travel through Austria now get 
the impression that the country is 
100 per cent Nazi. 

“It is unknown to them that at al- 
most every important railroad sta- 
tion specially organized groups of 
Nazi youth meet the so-called Inter- 
national Express trains and greet 
the foreign passengers with songs 
and greetings. They are supposed 
to represent the Austrians of today, 
“die Erlosten,” the “ones redeemed” 
from the “tyranny” of yesterday. 
The lies, slanders, and misrepresen- 
tations against the former regime 
surpass all imagination, but they 
serve their purpose. Hundreds, 
even thousands, of foreigners, and 
especially reporters of the large 
news agencies, get their only infor- 
mation from these organized propa- 
ganda groups. The real Austrians 
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have to keep silent and remain in 
the background. It cannot be denied 
that some showed outward alle- 
giance to the new government in 
order to safeguard their position or 
business, because the least remark 
against the new political set-up 
spelled unemployment for the of- 
fender. But of all this, my Swiss 
friend was unaware; and I had a 
difficult time convincing him of the 
real situation. Now, if our nearest 
neighbors are deceived, what can 
you expect from other foreigners 
who know Austria only from what 
they read?” 

The following letter, dated April 
3, 1938, comes from an Austrian 
village: 

“We had to house German sol- 
diers who came unexpectedly in 
great numbers. Heavily-armed Nazi 
soldiers are all over Austria, as if 
the fiercest battles were about to be 
fought. This shows that the Nazis 
are not so sure of the joy and en- 
thusiasm which are supposed to 
prevail in Austria. 

“The propaganda apparatus is 
extremely active preparing the way 
for the election this coming Sunday. 
In my opinion, almost all, or at 
least 90 per cent of the inhabitants 
will be for Hitler because of the 
threats made against those who are 
not. The Nazis prophesy golden 
times for poor Austria: no more 
unemployment! 

“Church attendance is already 
declining since Hitler’s aggression. 
Catholic societies, such as_ the 
‘Frauenorganisation’ {women’s or- 
ganization] and the ‘Burschen 
Verein’ [youth organization] will 
be dissolved after the election; and 
priests will be silenced for good.” 


It has always been Hitler’s pol- 
icy to stamp any injustice he com- 


mits as “legal.” According to this 
theory, the occupation of Austria 
was justified before the world by 
the famous fake election of April 
10th. 

Before Hitler came to power, he 
ridiculed every election as a swin- 
dle and a humbug; but in Austria 
he made use of the “swindle” with 
“trumpet and timbrel.” The fol- 
lowing letters which escaped the 
censor because they were sent to 
me through the courtesy of trav- 
elers, prove that Hitler’s victory in 
the election was due to his unscru- 
pulous machinations, his trickery, 
exhortation, threats, and bribes. No 
means were considered too base to 
serve his end. The first letter is 
from a country place not far from 
the boundary of the then still exist- 
ing Czechoslovakia. It is remark- 
able, but it shows that already in 
the early summer (1938) there were 
signs of Hitler’s plan to surprise 
the Czechs, while at the same time 
he was assuring the world that he 
would make no further territorial 
claims. The contents of the letter 
are as follows: 

“We do not dare to write of the 
political affairs which are going on 
around us. We are never sure 
whether some verfluchte [accursed] 
Nazi may not open a letter. The 
Nazis are accorded every privilege. 
As for us, we have to keep our 
mouths shut or run the risk of be- 
ing sent to Dachau [the notorious 
concentration camp]. 

“To start from the beginning: On 
March 12th I was in church. I was 
shocked to see swastika flags fly- 
ing everywhere. The people were 
beside themselves. . . . Finally elec- 
tion day came. Fires flamed on all 
the mountains and the houses were 
decorated with wreaths and flags. 
... After their first fright the peo- 
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ple were quite enthusiastic. But 
now they are quieter. The enthu- 
siasm is easily explained: On the 
day before the election everybody in 
the community was given a credit 
certificate. With this the people 
could buy flour, oatmeal, etc., in the 
grocery stores. The certificate was 
good for ten marks. Only we and 
six other householders received no 
such certificates; all other farm- 
ers and tenants, without exception, 
got one. Who wouldn’t praise Hit- 
ler and vote for him under such cir- 
cumstances! . . . Now the families 
with many children are getting a 
special subsidy, 250 marks for five 
children, not in cash, but in credit 
certificates. And because all the 
families in our neighborhood have 
many children, you can imagine 
how happy they are, especially 
since there are many poor families 
among them. You can almost count 
the houses on your fingers that are 
not getting sucii help from Hitler. 
‘Of course, our former government 
couldn’t afford such gratuities, and 
it comes easy, therefore, to praise 
Hitler. But we'll have to wait and 
see what he has in store for us after- 
wards. The taxes are to be in- 
creased, and if we get into war on 
top of that, what good are the credit 
certificates? In the end we'll prob- 
ably admit that we were better off 
under our old government. 

“We and our two village priests 
voted ‘No.’ We were looked at with 
suspicion, but nobody could prove 
how we voted because the election 
was half way secret after all, as we 
did not have enough well-trained 
Nazis here. 

“People are saying that we are 
about to be turned into a theater of 
war. It almost looks that way; in 
all the larger towns nearby the 
streets are being widened and new 
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roads are being built. The bridge 
over the Sch. was mined with ex- 
plosives. M. and I saw that our- 
selves. The road from B. to W. has 
been mined in many places; they 
dug deep holes and put the charges 
in. They are afraid that the Czechs 
will attack. In the Bohemian for- 
est, look-out towers are being built 
on the highest mountains. Three 
are already up, to a height of about 
45, 50 and 65 meters. Many air- 
planes are flying overhead, four 
directly over our house today. All 
of us are expecting war.” 

The election is described in great- 
er detail in a letter from Vienna, 
dated April 23, 1938: 

“So you can’t imagine why 
‘Catholic Austria’ voted as it did. 
Well, let me tell you something. 
It wasn’t a ‘free election,’ or at 
least it was only a ‘free election’ 
between a concentration camp and 
‘private treatment’ by S. A. gang- 
sters. The story you heard from 
Austrians in Budapest that they 
were greeted with music at the 
frontier and that they were treated 
to free food and drinks on the train, 
is true; the same thing was done 
on many other ‘election trains’ on 
which Austrians living in foreign 
countries were carried free of 
charge, that is, at public expense. 
With such groups the election was 
made very informal. At some polls 
the non-resident Austrians were 
led in, in groups of two to three 
hundred, like sheep into a corral, 
and were jokingly asked whether 
they really wanted ‘to go to the 
trouble’ of casting individual bal- 
lots, since their time was short and 
they probably had other things to 
do. Of course there always were 
some Nazis planted in such groups 
who were ‘willing to forego that 
formality,’ and so a few hundred 
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votes for Hitler were simply thrown 
into the ballot-box, or, still more 
simply, were credited to Hitler on 
the tally-sheets. Moreover it is a 
fact that not only on the Austro- 
Hungarian frontier, but also on 
other frontiers, whole trainloads of 
people did their voting — under 
Nazi direction—by the simple an- 
nouncement that the entire train 
without exception, voted ‘yes.’” 

Another correspondent writes on 
August 14, 1938: 

“To be sure, the bishops are now 
disappointed. But if they had not 
originally offered to collaborate, the 
Nazis could have justified their 
anti-religious campaign by saying: 
‘You brought it on yourselves by 
opposing us when we came into the 
country.” Now, at least the Nazis 
don’t have that excuse. Of course, 
our bishops are now defeated and 
tired. . . . There’s hardly anything 
else to report outside of this gen- 
eral fact: The real Austrians who 
had any sort of leading position are 
either dead or locked up awaiting 
death. And nothing can be done 
for them, because it is impossible 
from within the country and the 
world at large looks on indifferent- 
ly, and even seems to approve the 
total destruction of this old Catho- 
lic country by the Nazis.” 

The following excerpts are taken 
from a letter (March 7, 1939) in 
which the sentiments of the writers 
are fearlessly expressed because the 
return address on letters was not 
yet obligatory and hence no re- 
prisals were to be feared: 

“Some examples of dissatisfac- 
tion are the small strikes which oc- 
curred at Graf and Stift, and also 
at Bohler [where there are large 
business concerns]. This was an 
unpleasant experience for the Nazis; 
the more so because threats did not 


frighten the strikers, and to shoot 
them all [450] was not exactly 
wise. Many such outbursts occur 
at other places also, but the papers 
are not permitted to publish such 
news. Nevertheless, it travels fast 
from mouth to mouth. The dissat- 
isfaction is caused by deductions in 
wages. For instance, a worker 
whose ‘nominal’ weekly wage is 37 
marks, receives actually only 23 
marks; the rest goes to the State 
and the Nazi party. That gives you 
an idea of the enormous deductions 
that are made. But money, after 
all, amounts to very little these 
days. There is a shortage of every- 
thing. As you know in the ‘ver- 
dammte Systemzeit’ [‘the accursed 
former system’], as the Nazis call 
the former regime, one could always 
get what one needed for reasonable 
prices, but not now, to the disap- 
pointment of even those who were 
partly converted to Nazism. They 
had been told that in Greater Ger- 
many all things are cheap and ob- 
tainable in unlimited quantities; 
and now there is a shortage of even 
the most necessary things. They 
did not expect such conditions after 
the Anschluss.” 


An official of the Ministerium 
writes, February, 1939: 

“You are surprised that I, an un- 
compromising Austrian, am not as 
yet fired and wasting away in a con- 
centration camp. I am myself. Of 
course, right after the invasion 1 
was dismissed and marked for 
Dachau with thousands of others. 
But lo! one day I received a call to 
return to work. They found out 
that they could not get along en- 
tirely without the help of some of 
the former reliable skilled office 
workers which explains why | still 
hold my former position—-although 
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under duress. The new lords of 
the Aryan race who now carry the 
responsibility of the cabinet have 
to turn to me with all their big and 
little problems. I am very busi- 
nesslike, cool and dignified. Every 
Nazi in the place knows that I am 
a black sheep, but they cannot deny 
that I know my business. So we 
get along pretty well although of 
course only on the surface. In- 
wardly we assign each other to the 
darkest and hottest corner in hell. 
I have heard from different sources, 
and have observed myself, that I 
enjoy the respect and admiration of 
the Prussian office force because I 
stick to my principles and deal 
with them accordingly. But I am 
sure of being dismissed as soon as 
they have a sufficient number of 
their own trained. But this takes 
time, even for Nordic ‘supermen.’ 

“Under the surface, the Nazis are 
bitter enemies, one of another. And 
it is amusing to have both factions 
come to me for help to trap their 
opponent. But I’m no fool and I 
arrange very successfully that they 
make life as miserable as possible 
for themselves. 

“Our greatest pleasure is to ob- 
serve the bitterness and disappoint- 
ment of our Austrian Nazis. You 
know them well and the ranks from 
which they come. Young rascals, 
who are easily attracted by any ad- 
venturous undertaking, and crimi- 
nals, escaped to Germany and 
formed into the Austrian legion 
there. They were promised promi- 
nent positions when Austria should 
succumb to Nazi forces, but when 
the day came the Prussians were 
put in power and the Austrian 
traitors had to be satisfied either 
with no reward at all, or at best, 
with only minor posts. Under the 
surface a fierce struggle is going on. 
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Quite often open battles are fought 
between the brown shirts from the 
North and their Austrian ‘brothers.’ 
Severe wounds and even loss of life 
result from such encounters. These 
circumstances help to explain how 
we ‘black sheep’ are able to hold 
our positions. The ‘brown’ traitors 
are not considered reliable enough. 
Even those who in all sincerity had 
expected a straight and impartial 
deal from the National Socialist 
Party, along with an endeavor to 
improve conditions, are badly dis- 
appointed. Not even those, or at 
least very few, are found worthy to 
be entrusted with important jobs. 
Although they do not express them- 
selves publicly, one cannot help no- 
ticing their anger and chagrin. Per- 
haps this will cure them of their 
illusions and turn them into good 
Austrians. That would be some- 


think to thank the Fuehrer for, 
wouldn’t it?” 


A number of letters relate differ- 
ent means employed by the Nazis 
in their attempt to wipe out re- 
ligion. One of the first objects of 
Nazi destruction was the flourish- 
ing Catholic private school. It had 
to be suppressed and religious in- 
struction had to be discontinued in 
all public schools as well, or at 
least, the teaching of religion was 
to be made as disagreeable and diffi- 
cult as possible, as is evidenced 
from the following letter, October 
18, 1938: 

“Disagreeable scenes occur in our 
schools. My daughter, who is in 
fourth-year high school relates this: 
The Hitler Youth, even the girls, 
take a malicious pleasure in mock- 
ing religion and molesting priests. 
In front of the rectory in Breiten- 
feld the Hitler Youth gather and 
sing ribald songs: ‘Die Juden an den 
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Galgen, die Pfaffen an den Strick,’ 
etc. [“The Jews to the gallows, the 
priests to the hangman.’] Adults, 
mostly good Catholics, are com- 
pelled to witness these outrages. 
Worse, they are powerless to pre- 
vent their own children from being 
drawn into these organizations. On 
Sundays the children have to at- 
tend the activities of the Hitler 
Youth, which are supposed to be a 
substitute for Sunday Mass. Orders 
were given that the children of the 
fifth grade and upward may decide 
for themselves whether to attend 
religious instructions or not.” 

A message of September 2, 1938, 
reveals the restrictions placed on 
Austrian teachers: 

“All those who received their edu- 
cation in a convent school were no- 
tified that they have to be newly 
instructed if they want to obtain a 
position as teacher; otherwise they 
cannot be employed. In a special 
course they are taught that a real 
German will never follow the Jew- 
ish lad Jesus, that the Old Testa- 
ment does not concern us at all be- 
cause it is nothing but an Oriental 
book of fables which an enlight- 
ened generation like ours can never 
believe. For hours at a time such 
doctrines are pounded into the 
heads of the students. Private 
schools are suppressed and many 
buildings confiscated.” 

“Before the election we were told 
that Christianity would flourish un- 
der Hitler as never before, but it 
looks very doubtful now. School 
children tell us that prayers before 
and after classes are prohibited.” 

From another letter of June 30, 
1938, we glean this information: 

“General reception of the Sacra- 
ments is impossible. No religious 
hymns are tolerated in school. M. 
attended a teachers’ meeting in A. 


where the expressions of hatred 
against the clergy were beyond all 
reason. The names they were 
called cannot be repeated. Some 
priests are already condemned to 
hard labor in a nearby quarry.” 

In a letter of December 1, 1938, 
we read: 

“Reverend W. is much depressed, 
as are all other priests. The teach- 
ers of religion [generally priests] 
are not permitted to attend teach- 
ers’ meetings. Parents are asked if 
they want religious training for 
their children. In our school with 
an enrollment of about 450, ap- 
proximately 60 children of Nazis 
and socialists stay away from re- 
ligion class.” 


At first the Nazis censored all 
mail to foreign countries but were 
lenient enough to mail letters even 
if not fully signed. Later on, let- 
ters had to be brought to the post 
office in person, unsealed. Of 
course, the people had to be care- 
ful because their jobs and liberty 
were at stake. But still some let- 
ters of a sarcastic and ironic tenor 
got through. One of these was 
sent me by a priest, October 19, 
1939: 

“We have made very satisfactory 
progress. First of all there are no 
more beggars around. Birth con- 
trol is prohibited, because the more 
children the better for the parents. 
The State helps in the rearing of 
large families. It is easy now to 
get a marriage license. 

“By and by we shall get rid of the 
‘Black Brood’ [the clergy], for that 
is our goal. The Trappist monas- 
tery in Engelhartszell was cleared 
in almost no time; the monks were 
allowed to take only their vest- 
ments with them. Members of the 
Wiltner Monastery who are over 
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forty years of age were granted a 
monthly pension of about 1.20 
Reichmarks [about 35 cents]. It 
would be nonsense to feed those fel- 
lows! Buildings and lands were 
confiscated. The Seminary at Inns- 
bruck had to move to Volders and 
from there again to Matrei. 

“The Gauleiter [governor] of 
Linz called a meeting of the women 
of the Gau, about 1,200 in number, 
and issued a few instructions: 

“Running to confession is no 
longer necessary for party mem- 
bers; you must prevent children 
from being baptized; marriages are 
to be contracted before the civil au- 
thorities only; priests who speak 
against the Nazi party are to be re- 
ported immediately (already 15 
have been arrested in Linz).” 

A letter of September 12, 1938, 
tells of the fate of some of the Sis- 
terhoods: 

“Yesterday a former nun came 
to me asking for advice. She had 
been back in the ‘world’ for only a 
few days and is as helpless as any- 
one could be who had spent twenty 
or more years behind convent walls. 
She told me that some of the young- 
er Sisters, with great regret, and at 
the request of their former supe- 
riors, had asked for a dispensation 
from their vows and had returned 
to their relatives, since the commu- 
nity was deprived of all income and 
the Sisters were unable to make a 
living. 

“Not only the convents of clois- 
tered nuns are molested, but also 
the teaching communities. They 
had to give up their schools, acade- 
mies and colleges. Every source of 
income is cut off. 

“Some were fortunate enough to 
rent their school buildings to the 
military administration. The Sis- 
ters take care of the cleaning and 


cooking and earn at least enough to 
live. Some take up nursing either 
in private homes or in hospitals. 
But even there, difficulties arise be- 
cause of the ‘Brown Nurses.’ 

“Whether the teaching Sisters 
will get positions remains to be 
seen. There is a great lack of well- 
trained teachers because all who 
opposed the Nazi movement were 
dismissed. The dearth of teachers 
may result in the reinstatement of 
some nuns who will then have to 
change from their religious garb to 
secular attire. 

“In their last pastoral letter our 
Bishops complained of the fate of 
the nuns and of the Christian 
Brothers who have always been the 
best educators and teachers. The 
Bishops are learning, though slow- 
ly, that giving in does not get us 
anywhere. Nothing can be accom- 
plished except by fighting for one’s 
rights.” 


As the foregoing letters show, 
Hitler was bent on destroying the 
Church and religion. But he knew 
well that his battle against Chris- 
tianity would be useless unless he 
dealt a deathblow to the religious 
orders. Accordingly, a few years 
previous to his persecution in Aus- 
tria he staged a number of immo- 
rality trials against religious in 
Germany. The propaganda ma- 
chine, trying to excite the lowest 
instincts of the people, conducted 
these trials in open court. Gradual- 
ly, however, the whole procedure 
proved too brazen even for the 
Nazis themselves. The following 
letter has reference to this: 

“True, Hitler has given up this 
satanic method of persecution [im- 
morality trials] but not his aim: 
to destroy monasticism. Under 
some pretext or other, but always 
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‘legally,’ he confiscates convents 
and monasteries. 

“His usual method of procedure 
is as follows: A member of a re- 
ligious community is accused of 
some crime. While the trial is be- 
ing conducted in court, and before 
the defendant is found guilty, the 
property of the community must be 
taken into ‘custody.’ The only or- 
ganization qualified to do this is, 
of course, the Nazi party. The 
innocent victim is put into prison; 
no one may visit him; at times 
even a trial is dispensed with. The 
prisoner may be set free after some 
months or a year, but the purpose 
has been accomplished—the prop- 
erty is in the hands of the Nazis, 
who have obtained it in accordance 
with national ‘Rechtsverfahren’ [le- 
gal procedure]. A bundle of legal 
papers, sham papers in fact, is all 
that is necessary, and the acts are 
published as an absolutely fair deal 
in Hitler’s Reich. In this way, 
many of the larger convents and 
monasteries which are suitable for 
recreational purposes and offices of 
the Hitler Youth are taken over.” 

A letter, written in the summer 
of 1939, tells of other methods used 
by the Nazis: 

“Monastic property is appraised 
far above its actual value and the 
taxes are assessed accordingly. 
The owners of course are not able 
to pay, and the State therefore has 
the ‘legal’ right to take the prop- 
erty in order to put an end to the 
‘maladministration.’ In Vienna not 
a few religious communities own 
apartment houses from which they 
derive part of their income. The 
Nazis have lowered the rent far be- 
low what is customary. Morover, 
if the tenants are not well disposed 
toward the Party, they are evicted 
to make room for more deserving 


families (Nazis). If they are espe- 
cially devoted to the Party, they 
may have their living quarters free 
of charge. The rent is low; the 
taxes high; consequently the own- 
ers (in this case, the religious) are 
unable to keep things going and 
are forced to sell the property far 
below its real value. Thus the 
State or Nazi party again receives 
a nice present in a ‘legal’ way. 
“Press and platform are em- 
ployed to inform the people of the 
immense riches of the monasteries 
and convents. This arouses the 
fury of the Aryan mob; demonstra- 
tions against the Church and mon- 
asteries are inevitable. Then the 
police appear on the scene to take 
the inmates of the institutions into 
‘protective custody,’ in other words, 
to jail. In this way more property 


is at the disposal of the Party.” 


A letter of December 1, 1939, 
clarifies the situation in regard to 
the “filled churches” : 

“Certainly, many lukewarm Cath- 
olics became zealous during the 
persecution, but many also fell 
away. All those who wished to 
keep their positions as teachers, of- 
fice workers, etc., were compelled 
to leave the Church. The same 
holds true for their children who 
may not be sent to religious instruc- 
tions, even if there were an op- 
portunity. Who, then, ‘fills’ the 
churches? Mostly women and eld- 
erly men. Youth is excluded either 
by force or by their own indiffer- 
ence. Consequently, when this gen- 
eration passes away, the churches 
will, in all probability, be empty. 

“Hitler boasts that he has not 
burned down any churches. True. 
He does not need to. He has chosen 
a far more effective method than 
that of burning churches. He is 
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tearing out of the hearts of the 
young everything that is noble and 
good. He has taken away, in a 
systematic manner, all that is Chris- 
tian. Every subject in school is 
taught according to the Nazi pat- 
tern. The old pagan customs of 
the pre-Christian era are substi- 
tuted for Christian practices. 
“Under these circumstances, is 
there any possibility for vocations 
to the priesthood or religious life? 
I ask, how can there be? Hitler 
believes in the principle: ‘Strike 
the shepherd and scatter the sheep.’ 
Theological seminaries are done 
away with, and that means a death 
blow to the future of the priest- 
hood. So the shortage of priests 


will spell ruin to the Church. Hit- 
ler leaves nothing undone to de- 
stroy all priestly and religious vo- 
cations. Youth must serve in camps 


where pagan concepts of God, of 
the universe, and of the divinity of 
blood and race abound. It would 
take a miracle, indeed, if after such 
intensive pagan training a vocation 
to the priesthood or religious life 
still remained. It is a fact that at 
the Polish front young theologians 
and the Catholic youth were placed 
in the foremost ranks. The many 
casualties prove this. It is very 
much to be feared that, if the war 
continues, Hitler will take care that 
the young priests, too, will be draft- 
ed for military service. [Subse- 
quent events have verified this pre- 
diction.] And, in all likelihood, the 
Catholic regiments will then be put 
in the most dangerous spots, thus 
assuring the extermination of a 
generation of Catholics, and all this, 


mind you, without a persecution! 
What a perfect picture of Nazi 
hypocrisy! 

“Meanwhile the older clergy will 
die out; others will grow old and 
be unable to meet the demands 
made upon them. Those returning 
from the war will by no means be 
over-zealous. You need only recall 
the experiences we had after the 
last War. The best men had fallen, 
and the survivors tried to forget the 
horrors and sufferings by a life of 
self-indulgence. After this War it 
will be worse. Don’t forget, there 
won’t be any Catholic schools left, 
no convents, no monasteries, no 
Catholic press, to counteract the 
post-war religious and moral indif- 
ference. Many Catholic institu- 
tions have been evacuated to pro- 
vide accommodations for Germans 
returning from the front. The 
churches and chapels—at least 300 
to 400 have been converted (1939) 
into recreation halls, club rooms, 
lecture halls, public baths, ware- 
houses, etc. Sacred treasures of 
art, such as chalices, monstrances, 
ciboriums, reliquaries, vestments, 
paintings, etc., have mysteriously 
disappeared. And still Hitler pro- 
claims himself as the ‘redeemer’ of 
European Christianity—from Bol- 
shevism. Whatever had been the 
inspiration of the people for centu- 
ries, had to go, and there are still 
‘Christians’ left who cannot see the 
tremendous crisis and look on in- 
differently. 

“The hatred of Hitler toward 
Austria is indescribable. Austria 
must be destroyed, the people must 
be ruined!” 
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By ALBERT J. SMITH, S.J. 


HESS players, bridge players, 
and historians love to survey a 
battle just fought and examine the 
course of its successes and failures, 
its strong points and weak points. 
So, too, it has often interested me 
to survey this battle which today 
everyone fights in some way, that of 
his faith versus the opposing doc- 
trines of the world. It has been my 
privilege, I believe, to have seen it 
in its clearest forms where the is- 
sues are made explicit, at Harvard, 
a university where every creed and 
doctrine is openly professed, where 
heresy is made and resolved, and 
where neither politics nor any form 
of human respect stops anyone from 
uttering and practicing his pro- 
foundest convictions. It was here 
that I found my faith, and though 
the task of properly estimating this 
warfare of ideas is beyond my 
powers, at least the picture is worth 
seeing, and particularly, I think, 
those small impressions which most 
intimately influence the mind. 

The student really must live two 
lives which engage his whole self 
if he is to seek truth and not mere 
learning. He has his course work 
where a great wealth of learning is 
opened up before him, not only in 
books but also in the lectures of the 
most learned men that can be found, 
many of whom are personally very 
inspiring. There is no limit to how 
much of this a student may con- 
sume, and this formal learning sup- 
plies the food of all his considera- 
tions. Moreover he has his private 
life in his relationship with the 
other students, which is itself an 


education, and in the government 
of his own personal affairs, since, 
indeed, scarcely any rules and regu- 
lations are imposed upon him. And 
though there are many who go there 
only to learn their special field and 
prepare for a career, yet even these 
cannot avoid formulating new ideas 
about how and why their lives are 
to be led, what is life’s ultimate goal 
and to whom they are responsible 
for it. As I saw it this was a thrill- 
ing drama. From the Catholic point 
of view, how was it enacted? 

All the major issues were dis- 
cussed by students during the 
meals, and as a rule those of kin- 
dred interests were always together. 
Over pipes and coffee, amid the 
cluttering of dirty dishes and menus 
well scribbled with mathematical 
and chemical formulae, learning 
was advanced and opinions were 
scrutinized and severely put to the 
test. My own usual companions 
were a physicist, an architect, and 
a Jewish chemist whose main in- 
terest was Greek. Invariably the 
discussion would turn upon the 
pressing questions of politics, scien- 
tific principles and methods, and 
religion; and the latter was espe- 
cially of interest to me. The archi- 
tect firmly asserted that truth could 
never be known. To him I was a 
dogmatist. The physicist, a person 
of very high quality both morally 
and intellectually, represented mod- 
ern scientific thought very well. 
With him I enjoyed raising ques- 
tions which could not be raised with 
many others, namely the existence 
of God and immortality. Against 
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the latter he insisted that science 
would eventually resolve all mental 
activities to complex mechanical 
processes; but when I pointed out 
the essentially immaterial aspect of 
thought, he would only reply that 
if it is so, it is out of his field: “I 
am a physicist, and to the physicist 
metaphysical questions are mean- 
ingless.” In this point of view, life 
becomes amoral, and man, if he 
were to be judged at all, could be 
judged only in terms of that to 
which he had applied his mind, his 
“special field.” Yet in this particu- 
lar student himself I am sure of his 
sincerity and lack of bigotry. 

The chemist was another type, a 
sort of dilettante, but without the 
superficiality that goes with the 
name. He sincerely thought Homer 
was delightful, that Greek poets 
made interesting reading, that Plato 


was inspiring, that chemistry was 
a practical field and that Pilate’s 


“What is truth?” was the final 
word. He wished he could have 
some sort of faith, but the world is 
too hard and realistic to permit it. 
This seemed to be the commonest 
standpoint taken by the average 
student whom I met. It is a com- 
bination of recognizing what ought 
to be and the devastating skepticism 
which is so contagious. Catholic 
students easily become infected by 
it, meeting with it as often as they 
do. 

A different sort was the economi- 
cally and socially out and out mate- 
rialist. “Might is right” he would 
never say because “right” involved 
a moral judgment, and he had re- 
jected all questions of morality. 
“Whoever wins must take every- 
thing,” one such told me; “it is for 
us to destroy Hitler and take all. If 
he destroys us, we cannot com- 
plain.” I used to attack his thesis 
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that the laboring man deserved no 
consideration. “Why shouldn’t we 
who have the power exploit them? 
To have the power is all that 
counts.” For him humanity was 
merely a word and man a tool. His 
whole philosophy was to develop 
every means that could lead to 
power, and personally he succeeded 
well for he won the friendship of 
many. Never once did I see him 
lose control over his external ap- 
pearance, and his every action and 
word were perfect smoothness and 
decorum; yet I shudder to think of 
the darkness in which he lives. He 
was the extreme, but nevertheless 
his type is to be feared; and what 
his philosophy explicitly contained 
is but the unseen principle in oth- 
ers’ thoughts. 

Then there was the typical Prot- 
estant who vehemently objected to 
my arguments in favor of the “nihil 
obstat” in Catholic books; but on 
the whole there were few of the old 
school of Protestants, and I person- 
ally knew but one who regularly at- 
tended services, a well read person, 
particularly in the Fathers, who be- 
lieved in “consubstantiation” —a 
doctrine in which our Lord’s Body 
and Blood reside together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist. I 
have heard him cause serious deso- 
lation in the inarticulate Catholic 
by his attacks on doctrines of the 
Church, attacks which could be an- 
swered only by one who was as well 
read as he was. 

Of course the solid Roman Catho- 
lic was not lacking, and he was 
often very edifying. Some Catho- 
lics fortunately seemed to walk 
through unscathed by the atmos- 
phere of skepticism and disbelief, 
and their humility easily referred 
those questions they themselves 
could not answer to the experience 
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and knowledge of those who could. 
Some of these were active apostles, 
stirring up the weak and in many 
cases awakening a realization and 
understanding of our faith in those 
ignorant of it. 

Such was the student body with- 
in which I found my faith. It was, 
after all, but a cross-section of the 
country, and it only follows the gen- 
eral trend of the time. That such a 
variety of spirits is nourished by 
the teachers the student comes in 
contact with is quite evident: the 
faculty shows the same diversity. 
That occasionally a violently anti- 
Catholic professor would be met is 
quite true, such as the one who re- 
fused to allow a priest to recite in 
his class and would not even permit 
him to ask questions; but for the 
most part they were rare, and cer- 
tainly I heard of none who ever dis- 
torted facts to bring a telling argu- 
ment against the Church. I ob- 
served frequently a lack of care on 
the part of a professor to consider 
how the student would take his re- 
marks. It often would happen that 
the lecturer would, for the sake of 
illustration, throw in an unguarded 
statement which was inexact but 
which registered a strong impres- 
sion on the student. In one such 
case the Jesuits were compared 
with the Bolsheviks to illustrate a 
certain type of obedience. It is 
needless to say what impression the 
student formed of the Jesuits. The 
offhand remark like this was fre- 
quent and often struck me with 
great force, and it is not surprising 
that the student has queer ideas of 
the Church. 

Outside of fields as highly contro- 
versial as philosophy, my own field, 
and theology, actual course matter 
in itself seldom could arouse a diffi- 
culty with respect to the faith be- 


yond the fact that the student could 
hear so much about this world and 
so little about God and eternal prin- 
ciples that he might be led to think 
that the latter should have but little 
place in his life, or rather, that he 
might fail to think about eternal 
principles at all. But in the contro- 
versial fields frequently there would 
be lack of proper balance. In one 
course dealing with religious phi- 
losophies the proportion was about 
five pages of reading given to St. 
Thomas to about fifty to, say, 
Schleiermacher! The same profes- 
sor’s objection to the Church was 
not, by his own admission, so much 
theological as human: he did not 
like the attitude of fear displayed 
by the typical Irish Catholic attend- 
ing Mass to guarantee a safe jour- 
ney he was about to set out upon. 
This professor suffered from ignor- 
ance of the true meaning of the 
Catholic faith. 

Then there was the scholar who, 
though working on Aristotle, had 
never read any of the medieval phi- 
losophers on the subject; and though 
he admitted it was a fault, thought, 
nevertheless, that their interpreta- 
tion would be colored by their re- 
ligious views. As if they could be 
of no help in interpreting Aristotle 
for all that! A professor of phi- 
losophy told us that the modern at- 
titude toward Scholastic philosophy 
is that it is outmoded: we don’t 
think in those terms now. That is 
sufficient reason for neglecting the 
very core of Western development 
and the source book of modern 
philosophical problems, not to men- 
tion the evident truth contained in it 
—evident, at least, to us, the largest 
group of philosophers existing to- 
day! A better attitude was taken 
by another philosophy professor 
who would like to teach some dog- 
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matic system of philosophy be- 
cause that would better train the 
student and give him ground posts, 
but who “couldn’t in this Univer- 
sity because of our methods.” A 
sociology professor, well under- 
standing the conflict between truth 
and paganism we are now engaged 
in, told us, “I am teaching my chil- 
dren two things: the Ten Com- 
mandments and how to shoot a 
gun.” But I fear that the laugh was 
at the expense of the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

This weird congeries of ideas 
arises, I thought, from two facts: 
dehumanization of education, since 
man has ceased to be the center of 
education and has yielded this place 
to pure learning on the one hand 
and to material progress on the oth- 
er; and, secondly, over-specializa- 
tion, since the educated man knows 
one field well and others only par- 
tially. Dehumanization of educa- 
tion shows us why he would be little 
concerned with religious questions 
and the impact of his own teaching 
upon them; and from over special- 
ization we can understand why he 
knows little about religious ques- 
tions, and especially why he knows 
virtually nothing about the Catho- 
lic Church. Yet he has not ceased 
to be sufficiently human to be im- 
pelled to take notice now and then 
of religious questions and to answer 
them in terms of what he does 
know. The result is an erroneous 
and ill-informed judgment, uttered 
quite without regard to its effect 
upon the hearer. 

One sometimes wonders why it is 
that a clear, straightforward argu- 
ment for the truths of our faith has 
so little effect upon our opponents. 
The impression which frequent dis- 
cussion leaves us is that they are 
afraid of being deceived, and they 


have become suspicious of certain 
ideas and the words used in the dis- 
cussion of them. I found that some 
words are prejudicial in conversa- 
tion, for when used they revealed 
certain mental hazards and stum- 
bling blocks in the mind. This I 
know clearly in my own case, for 
even after my conversion these 
words made me wince, and I al- 
ways avoided using them. Such 
words are soul, dogma, free-will, 
immortal, certainty, truth, cause, 
love (when used in a religious 
sense, because it is so bound up 
with Freudian notions), Bible, and 
so forth. Each of these words has 
a history which in some way re- 
pels the modern mind. People no 
longer believe in the “soul,” which 
is a superstitious ethereal some- 
thing; they repudiate all “dogma,” 
and everything that does not come 
out of a laboratory is put in the 
category of private opinion and is 
called meaningless. “Immortality” 
departed with the soul; “certainty” 
went out with the advent of skep- 
ticism, as also did “cause”; the Bible 
is a nineteenth century shibboleth. 

The exclusion of such words and 
all conversation using them makes 
religious conversation difficult with- 
out offending someone and makes 
the Catholic party to it so self-con- 
scious that in the course of four 
years he easily comes to feel there 
is something wrong with them; 
therefore he will reject them and 
all that is bound up with them if 
he is not firmly rooted in these 
truths. Consequently any discus- 
sions about these subjects had to 
be couched in other terms and in 
circumlocutions. Once, indeed, when 
I asked a Catholic friend what was 
the primary objective in a Catholic 
life, the answer I received was, “to 
save your soul.” Of course its truth 
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was perfectly clear, at least in view 
of Catholic beliefs; but only one who 
has read widely in modern psy- 
chologies and philosophies, as I had, 
can realize the shocking effect upon 
me of that word “soul,” even though 
I had come to view favorably the 
idea that I had a soul. 

It is evident, therefore, that if the 
very use of these words is going to 
have a repelling effect upon the 
mind, the most profound arguments 
which use them are going to be 
futile. However, it was never ap- 
parent that this was due to bigotry, 
as Catholics in their impatience so 
often claim. Certain prejudicial 
notions about the Church and her 
beliefs are drunk in and believed 
by the average non-Catholic in the 
same mouthful that feeds them their 
science and history. The hidden 
effects of the atmosphere in which 
one lives and in the books one reads, 
and the subtle effects of the exclu- 
sive devotion which the modern 
mind has to practical and scientific 
ways of looking at facts (which cer- 
tainly is good in itself) all tend to 
produce this effect; and by the time 
one has come to college, the an- 
tiquity, the bias, the unpleasant con- 
notations of these words (made so, 
partly, by the errors of our ances- 
tors from the Reformation down) 
have rendered them entirely unsym- 
pathetic to the religious point of 
view. “Truth,” as we mean it, is a 
concept entirely foreign to them. 
The error lies back in history. I 
thought, therefore, that the only 
remedy would be to present our 
truths in a language to which they 
would respond favorably—to which 
I know I responded -—but which 
would do no damage to the truths 
themselves. I realized that it is 
important to present these truths 
again in a way which will not only 


give the doctrine but also the his- 
torical development; and I felt the 
importance of realizing that all men- 
tion of Protestantism is a hindrance 
rather than a help: we are in the 
times of St. Augustine or the Early 
Church, not in the times of the 
Council of Trent. For our oppo- 
nents there is no question of “re- 
jecting” the doctrines of Transub- 
stantiation, Infallibility, Immacu- 
late Conception, Sacraments, and 
even such truths open to natural 
reason, as God’s existence and attri- 
butes. Most have never even heard 
of the Mystical Body and have no 
conception of a life of prayer or 
even of the meaning of prayer. It 
is hard for us, naturally, to con- 
ceive how one could be totally igno- 
rant of these, so great is the wall 
between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, and so black the darkness on 
the other side. 

Such, then, was the atmosphere 
of the college as far as the religious 
question was concerned. In all this 
confusion and medley I, as a Catho- 
lic, found constant opposition; but 
it was one-sided opposition, that is, 
it was on my side. Few were con- 
scious of offering any opposition to 
essential Catholic beliefs and atti- 
tudes, so long has it been since they 
themselves have had those beliefs 
in mind. I know my friends and 
teachers meant no ill-will toward 
me or any Catholic, and few teach- 
ers, if any, would take delight in 
causing a Catholic to give up his 
faith. Certainly they are above the 
personal question as far as their own 
work is concerned, for they are 
merely seeking the truth as it is to 
be found in their own field. This 
is, after all, humility, even if only 
natural humility. What error there 
is in it is simply the failure to rec- 
ognize that there is a personal angle, 
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not only in the students’ welfare, 
but also in their own. There is a 
crying need for a well-rounded edu- 
cation in which it would not be pos- 
sible for one to grow up excluding 
whole sides of human life from one’s 
own philosophy. Though fortunately 
under an elective system there is a 
chance to approach a balance if you 
know what you want, yet only a few 
do know what they want and guid- 
ance is hard to obtain. The Catho- 
lic, therefore, so long as he remains 


in secular colleges, will find the op- 
position such as [| have described 
here and will experience the hostil- 
ity of the atmosphere; and this will 
always remain a danger to him, es- 
pecially since he will not have the 
guidance he would have in his own 
schools. But everyone will see in 
this picture the chaos in which the 
world has sunk and the futility that 
lies ahead of pure learning, great 
though it is, which is without disci- 
pline and without God. 


DO YOU MIND THE DAY? 


By Papraic O’HorRAN 


De you mind the day when we walked along 
By that sunny and sleepy bay 
With our thoughts like little birds happy and free— 
An’ wasn’t it grand that day! 


Your eyes were bright and your step was light 


An’ your lips as fresh as the dew. 
Ah, wasn’t it grand to be walking there 
With the sun and the sea and you. 


Your smiles appeared like the rays o’ light 
That brighten an’ bless the morn. 

On such a day an’ yourself so gay 
Sure who could feel sad or forlorn. 


Do you mind our talk, a power o’ talk, 
Laughing an’ grave an’ gay, 

An’ the little waves glinting like magical lamps. 
Ah, wasn’t it grand that day! 





MY LAST DAYS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By HERMANN BORCHARDT 


HE place was Moscow. ‘The 

time, January 8, 1936. I stood 
in front of the big writing desk of 
Mr. Iakabowski, supervisor of all 
“High Pedagogical Institutes,” that 
is, all the teachers’ colleges through- 
out the Soviet Union. 

“Show me your passport,” he de- 
manded. 

I was astonished. I had not made 
the long trip from Minsk merely to 
show my passport. I had come to 
Moscow to explain some of the mod- 
ern methods of teaching the German 
language which I was proud to have 
introduced to the students of the 
Bjelo Russian (White Russian) High 
I was 


Institute in the capital city. 
prepared to defend my use of “re- 
actionary legends and fairy tales” 
as reading and teaching material, 
to explain my failure to use the 
readers written by Soviet teachers 
and approved by the Moscow au- 


thorities. My defense would have 
run something like this: 

“Your own Red professors tes- 
tify that the approved German lan- 
guage textbooks are worthless be- 
cause they teach Marxism instead 
of German. After using them for 
seven years nobody can write a let- 
ter in German or speak the lan- 
guage, except a few sentences com- 
mitted to memory. Besides, I do 
not use the original texts of the ‘re- 
actionary legends and fairy tales,’ 
but my own simplified, abridged 
versions which omit any reference 
to God or the Saints and contain no 
allusion to or intimation of re- 
ligious thoughts. These tales are 
neither reactionary nor progressive. 


They are easy to re-tell or re-write 
from memory and include the 1,500 
words of ‘Basic German.’ For ex- 
ample, all 168 of the strong verbs— 
the oldest and most forceful words 
of the German language—can be 
found in three or four fairy tales.” 

That is the speech I had planned 
to make, but Iakabowski was ask- 
ing for my passport! You may be 
sure that I had it with me, for one 
cannot travel in the Soviet Union 
without it. I handed the papers to 
him. 

Iakabowski examined the pass- 
port, looked at me with an air of 
incredulity. “Why!” he cried, “after 
two years in Minsk do you still have 
a German passport?” 

Now I understood. This was the 
second time I had been invited to 
“change my personal papers,” that 
is, to become a Russian citizen. 
My knees buckled under me. “Com- 
rade Iakabowski,” I whispered, “I 
implore you! The Hitler regime 
staggers beneath the hammer blows 
of the revolutionary masses.” (That 
was in 1936. Today I would say 
“the democratic forces.”) “Tomor- 
row it will be overthrown by the he- 
roic underground movement. When 
that time comes, if I am still a Ger- 
man I'll collect for all the damage 
done to me by Hitler. I shall have 
a life pension as a former official 
of the City of Berlin with a life- 
time contract. I implore you, Com- 
rade, listen to reason!” 

Iakabowski now looked at me 
with open contempt. As an old 
Bolshevik and party politician he 
believed in “revolutionary masses” 
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or a “German underground” as little 
as I did. “So you don’t want to 
become a Russian citizen?” he 
asked. 

I hastened to reassure him “Of 
course I should like to. But not 
right now. The heroic under- 
ground....” 

“Spare me further excuses.” 
stood up. “Good-by!” 

Still unsuspecting, I returned to 
Minsk. My director assured me my 
position was unshaken, and the 
Chairman of the “Workers’ Coun- 
cil” told me not to worry. “With 
us, a man who knows his trade can 
make the devil dance.” This was 
tantamount to saying, “He can risk 
a lot.” 

Three weeks later the Police Presi- 
dent in charge of the foreigners in 
Minsk told me I must leave the 
Soviet Union with my wife and chil- 
dren within twenty-four hours. I 
had “risked a lot”—and lost. 

Leaving the police building, I met 
the sixteen-year-old daughter of a 
poor turner at a Minsk metal fac- 
tory, and we walked along together. 
This girl was an ardent Commu- 
nist, a member of the Communist 
youth organization. “Would you,” 
I asked her, “exchange your Ger- 
man passport for a Russian one?” 

“Never,” she replied. “I would 
sooner return to my mother in Ber- 
lin.” 

“And your father?” 

“Father is fifty-five years old,” 
she said, “and married to a Rus- 
sian woman without having divorced 
my mother. So, when they invite 
him to change his papers he will 
comply because there is no other 
way out.” 

I was not alone then. The turner 
and his daughter were penniless 
refugees from Germany who wanted 
to stay in the Soviet Union for 


He 


many years to come, yes, even for 
life—but wanted to stay as for- 
eigners! 

Why was this the case? Why did 
we shun citizenship in a country we 
had no desire to leave? The expla- 
nation is simple. The society of 
Soviet Russia is composed of nu- 
merous castes, and the one in which 
I belonged as a “foreign specialist” 
gave me many rights and privileges. 
If I “changed my personal papers” 
I would automatically lose all those 
rights and privileges and descend 
the social ladder to the low rank 
of a Russian teacher. I had the 
title and salary of a University pro- 
fessor granted to me by the People’s 
Commissar for Education on the 
strength of my doctor’s degree from 
Germany. These would be wrested 
from me. Conceivably I might even 
be arrested as a “spy and bandit” 
tomorrow night. The arrest would 
take place at the usual time for 
such acts, between two and four 
in the morning, while the neighbors 
slept. One offered no resistance to 
an arrest of this kind. One dared 
not so much as cry out. 

I could not lay my cards on the 
table. I could not say to the High 
Commissioner of State Teachers’ 
Colleges in Moscow: “I am willing 
to become a Russian citizen if you 
will give me a written guaranty 
that I shall remain a University 
professor; have the right to buy 
what I need in the special depart- 
ment store reserved for foreign 
specialists (the equivalent of a 
200 per cent increase in salary); 
never be imprisoned for political 
reasons nor compelled by hunger to 
sign a ‘confession’; never to be tried 
in your ‘Peoples’ Courts’; remain, 
in short, a foreigner with a good 
passport.” (A good passport is a 
passport from Switzerland, Bel- 
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gium, Holland or one of the great 
Western Powers.) 

During our short conversation I 
had protested to the Police Presi- 
dent: “But that is expulsion! Why 
am I expelled?” The Police Presi- 
dent had nodded his head, not look- 
ing atme. “You know yourself you 
are guilty,” he murmured. “Many 
times.” 

My wife wept, and there was no 
stopping her. My _ ten-year-old 
daughter cried, “What are they go- 
ing to do with our daddy?” “Be 
quiet,” my wife told her. “We'll 
go home to our mother.” This 
seemed the best plan, for at that 
time my mother-in-law—a country 
schoolmaster’s widow —lived in 
Ahlbeck, Pomerania, a little bath- 
ing resort on the Baltic Sea. 

But our three richly furnished 
rooms? What could be done with 
them? In all of Minsk there was 
no mover who could transport per- 
sonal belongings. There seemed 
literally no way of getting to the 
railroad station our big wardrobes, 
the beds, the chairs and rugs, my 
thousand books, my writing desk, 
the four tables, to say nothing of 
our china and glassware. Among 
the latter, two Bohemian decan- 
ters of cut glass were especially 
dear to us. We were far from 
wealthy, and our little treasures, 
except the books, are duplicated in 
most American homes. Americans 
visiting this house we were about to 
leave would have noted the absence 
of an ice-box. They would have 
seen that there was no gas and that 
we had only a cold water shower. 
(The installation of this shower in 
the store room adjoining the kitch- 
en had cost me 500 rubles in the 
spring of 1934.) Nevertheless, in 
comparison with Soviet poverty (I 
do not say Russian poverty), we 


were millionaires. The wives of 
high functionaries came to see us 
—no, not us, but our “European 
home.” Modern Russians call the 
peoples west of the Soviet border 
“Europeans” and for good reasons, 
indeed! 

There are two reasons why you 
cannot engage a mover in Russian 
cities. In the first place, 95 per 
cent of the populace have no fur- 
niture that cannot be moved by a 
dog-drawn cart. In the second 
place, you can move only if you are 
going into a new apartment, and 
a new apartment can be provided 
only by your factory (if you are a 
worker) or by your institute (if you 
are an intellectual). It is a minor 
miracle if you get a new apartment. 
The old houses are overcrowded, 
and to build a new one requires 
two years or more because mate- 
rials are so scarce. We ourselves 
had stayed with friends at a hotel 
for six months before we could 
move into a new house. The new 
house, when we did move into it, 
had no window-panes and the stairs 
were unprotected by railings. 

The worst of it was that, no 
longer a professor, I could not use 
the transportation facilities of the 
Institute — an old dray drawn by 
two horses. It was this convey- 
ance which, in the early spring of 
1934, had brought all my belong- 
ings—even the books—from the 
Minsk railroad station to our home. 
How happy I was on that sunny 
day! 

That happiness was gone now. 
Plain clothesmen came every half 
hour to see how far our preparations 
for departure had progressed. The 
White Russian (Bjelo - Russian) 
Foreign Commissar, Dr. Kalina, 
told my wife that the authorities 
regarded me as an “enemy of the 
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Soviet State.” I was an outcast. 
My “High Institute” did not know 
me any more. 

Not all were enemies. Thank 
God we had some faithful friends. 
One of them was Russian-born. 
Two others were of German origin, 
naturalized during the first World 
War. Still another a Russian Jew. 
These courageous people and their 
wives rallied to the side of the “Ger- 
man spy” and the “German spy’s” 
family. They brought big wooden 
chests, iron nails, hammers, tongs, 
old newspapers, to pack the smaller 
articles. They told our neighbors 
we wanted to sell all our large pieces 
of furniture and some hundred 
books (especially, it seemed, those 
which were not proscribed in the 
Hitler Germany to which we were 
returning). Within a few hours 
our apartment was filled with “cus- 


tomers” who set their own prices 


on our treasures. In the confusion 
our two cut-glass decanters disap- 
peared. We never knew what be- 
came of them. Most of the buyers 
were wives of my colleagues, for 
our house —a big building with 
sixty-four apartments — was re- 
served for high school and univer- 
sity teachers. 

All that night my wife wept for 
her two decanters. 

The next morning our telephone 
rang and the director of my “High 
Institute” told me that I could stay 
another twenty-four hours. Be- 
cause what was left of our furniture 
could not be taken to the railroad 
station until the second day follow- 
ing, my wife and children could re- 
main forty-eight hours. I listened 
to the new order, but asked no ques- 
ions, for I knew that decisions of 
the N. K. V. D. (successor of the 
O. G. P. U.) were irrevocable. Just 
then a friend came in to inform us 


that my students had sent a dele- 
gation to Comrade M., the President 
of the Teachers’ College, asking for 
permission to send a telegram in 
my behalf to Comrade Kalinin, 
Chairman of the Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars in Moscow and 
President of the U. S. S. R. Com- 
rade M., my director, gladly gave 
his permission, partly out of sym- 
pathy for me and my family, but 
also because his own head was in 
danger. If I was a “spy” or “enemy 
of the people” he would be in the 
position of having been negligent 
in the “class vigilance” required of 
every Communist, particularly one 
in a prominent position. 

The Director, a Red professor 
and son of a poor Jewish cobbler, 
indeed had reason to feel uneasy. 
He must have felt relieved when the 
students’ delegation told him that 
they wanted to send a cable-tele- 
gram to the President of the Soviet 
Union asking him to delay my de- 
parture and give me the opportu- 
nity to defend myself against accu- 
sations the substance of which was 
quite unknown to the Board of 
Directors and the Workers’ Council 
of the Institute by which I was em- 
ployed; that never in the course of 
two years had they heard an un- 
cautious or anti-Bolshevist remark 
from my lips; and that the mimeo- 
graphed reading and writing mate- 
rials (old fairy tales and legends), 
which I used in teaching, had been 
neither revolutionary nor counter- 
revolutionary, because the feelings, 
opinions and conditions described 
in them were at least a thousand 
years old and had been developed 
when people were still superstitious 
and ignorant. No wonder! It was 
only a hundred years ago that our 
great classics by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels began to shed the 
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light of true science over the world. 
On the other hand, these old tales 
were told in a language so childish- 
ly simple and contained so many 
“strong” verbs and “basic” words 
that they must be considered the 
ideal reading and writing material 
for those beginning to study the 
German language. 

The students, of course, were only 
repeating what I had told them in 
order to defend my teaching meth- 
ods against the orthodox Commu- 
nists among my colleagues who 
taught German as though it were a 
dead language, Latin or Greek. 

May I interrupt my story here to 
say some words in explanation. 
When the invitation of the Teach- 
ers’ College in Minsk in Soviet Rus- 
sia reached me in Paris in July, 
1933, I knew very well that the last 
remnants of freedom of thought and 
expression had already been com- 


pletely extinguished throughout the 
Soviet Union under Lenin, and that 
even in minor issues only one opin- 
ion was allowed expression at any 
time—the opinion of the Communist 
party. Therefore I went to see Pro- 


fessor Paul Langevin in Paris, 
known as “the Einstein of France,” 
to whom I had been recommended 
by friends. I asked him whether I 
could get a teacher’s position in 
France or the French colonies. 

“What kind of position?” Lange- 
vin inquired. 

“Similar to that which the Rus- 
sians have offered me,” I answered 
and showed him the letter from 
Minsk. 

Professor Langevin shook his 
head. “No. Too many French- 
born teachers are unemployed. If 
I were in your place, I would accept 
the Russian invitation.” 

I accepted it and served the Rus- 
sian government to the best of my 


ability, as is the duty of an invited 
guest. I never allowed myself any 
criticism or unkind remarks except 
in my tightly closed apartment dur- 
ing those late and joyful evenings 
when trustworthy friends of mine, 
after a few vodkas had induced a 
Dostoievskian mood, and sought to 
outdo each other in revelations of 
the back-biting, bloodthirsty, and 
satanic Bolsheviks. They were old 
Russian Liberals and Social demo- 
crats, and they delighted in making 
fun of the Communists,—those am- 
bitious upstarts, criminals, hypo- 
crites and fools who, by enslaving 
ninety-nine per cent of the Russian 
people, hoped to build a “better 
world.” When I told these friends 
that the authors of my legends and 
fairy tales must certainly have been 
superstitious because in their time 
our beloved classics by Marx and 
Engels had not yet “shed the light 
of true science over the world,” the 
walls of my room fairly shook with 
our Homeric laughter. 

But the next day, these true and 
trustworthy friends, all of whom I 
remember with love and admira- 
tion, would be wearing the masks 
of perfect Communists and Stalin- 
apostles. They served their coun- 
try with an unswerving devotion to 
the best of their ability; they did 
not want to change anything; and 
they had no opinions to be listened 
to. But one pleasure they had, and 
I with them. That was to open our 
hearts to each other deep in the 
night, in a closed room, and ex- 
change our sad and comical experi- 
ences. Today those of them who 
did not fall prey to the purges or 
the battlefields are fighting the Ger- 
mans with the same heroic bravery 
their forefathers displayed through 
a thousand years of Russian his- 
tory. 
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But to get on with my story. Our 
friends packed up the trunks and 
chests they had brought to us while 
my wife served them vodka and 
mountains of sandwiches — what 
else could we do with our paper 
rubles which, outside the Soviet 
State, are not worth “a continental” 
—until the news came that no an- 
swer had been given to the telegram 
of my students. Then we knew we 
had to leave on the afternoon of 
January 24th. 

We went to the railroad station, 
my wife, the children and I, with 
our friends. It was a gray day 
with snow and rain falling. We 
agreed upon this procedure: since I 
wished to return as early as possi- 
ble to Russia where my wife and 
children had been so happy, and I 
not only happy but more useful to 
students than I could have been 


elsewhere in the world, our friends 
should take up my case while we 
returned to Germany, and try to 
discover what the Secret Police in 
Minsk or in Moscow had against me. 


Possibly the supervisor of the 
Teacher’s Colleges in Moscow had 
misunderstood what I explained to 
him, although my words on the 
“heroic underground” and_ the 
“revolutionary masses” were care- 
fully chosen and, normally, must 
have met his approval. Possibly an 
envious competitor, a woman who 
had had to yield to me her func- 
tions as a supervisor of teachers at 
the “High Institute,” had denounced 
me and told the Secret Police a half 
dozen lies. At any rate our friends 
would see what they could do and 
if their efforts succeeded we should 
return. What an enormous vetsher 
(an evening reception) would be 
celebrated in my honor then, with 
all our colleagues and friends pres- 
ent as well as the students who had 


sent the telegram on my behalf to 
President Kalinin in Moscow! 

During the last minutes before 
the train left for the Russo-Polish 
border station of Niegoreloje, we 
sat together at a table in the rail- 
road restaurant. Silence prevailed. 
I was afraid my friends had been 
noticed by the plain-clothes men 
who accompanied me to Niegore- 
loje. When I urged our helpers to 
go they refused, and one, in a low 
voice, asked me: 

“What did the police-president 
say to you?” 

“That I was guilty. Many times.” 

“Many times?” 

“Yes. But I think he knows 
nothing. He only wanted our con- 
versation to come to an end. I never 
raised my mask. Don’t worry. 
When you go to Moscow, see Com- 
rade Iakabowski. It is he who did 
it, I am sure.” 

The whistle sounded. We went 
out on the platform. I embraced 
my wife, the children and our 
friends. They waved their scarfs 
and handkerchiefs until the train 
disappeared. 

Since then I have often pondered 
over the question: What did he 
mean by “many times’’? Had I been 
a weakling, unable to live the double 
life of my friends who never raised 
their masks or bared their true faces 
in the presence of a Communist, a 
fellow-traveler, a sympathizer, an 
agent-provocateur or a coward, in 
other words, one who would blab 
afterwards? Had I been unworthy 
to live among that heroic people, 
those mask-wearers with twin- 
kling eyes, the Russians? For even 
by director, Comrade M., the po- 
lice president or the supervisor 
of all the Teachers’ Colleges did 
not give a damn whether I (and 
others under their command) was 
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a Communist or a despiser and 
hater of the Bolshevik system. 
What they could and did expect 
was only this: that I (and all oth- 
ers) unswervingly pretend to be an 
ardent follower of Comrade Stalin 
and never, not for a second, raise 
this mask of pretense. 


ening for two full years the burden 
of the hero whom we, very naively 
indeed, call a hypocrite. Shame, 
disgust, love of truth, pride, vanity 
had seduced me, not more than 
four or five times, to speak out 
what I felt when a Communist or 
a sympathizer or a coward could 


listen. 

I was guilty. Not many times— 
perhaps only four or five. But this 
is another story. 


Had one of my friends let out 
anything? Impossible! No, I was 
guilty. My heart had not been stead- 
fast enough to bear without slack- 


ars the inhabitants of a free country, it seems almost impossible 
clearly to understand the process through which freedom is lost. 
One must have personally witnessed it once in order to realize its 
nature; as a rule those who have never witnessed it always remain 
too innocent about it. They think of the conditions to which they 
are accustomed ‘It can’t happen here; why should anything change 
much?’ The State will become the sole owner of everything, but for 
the rest, so people imagine, everything will remain as it is. 
—Lzopotp SCHWARZCHILD, Primer of the Coming World (London: Hamish Hamilton). 


N° man who retains even the rudiments of good judgment can be 
surprised at the rampant muddles, contradictions and confu- 
sions that now assail our eyes. The truth is that no man can foresee, 
or control, the hideous mess we make when we go to war, that “enor- 
mous sum of calamities” foretold by Leo XIII as the concomitant 
even of a war we may honestly believe to be just or at any rate un- 


avoidable. In the course even of a just war, for the reason that 
from the moment “the guns speak” (Hitler’s expression) the Devil 
takes control, everything goes wrong. Allegiances shift, ideologies 
totter, and only the Devil is satisfied. 


—Geonce Giascow, in The Catholic Times (London), January 26th. 





THE MISADVENTURES OF CARTOUCHE 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


UCH subjects as the activities of 

imaginary crime-rings, master- 
minds and super-criminals have 
long been favorites of the writers 
of thrillers. In the warfare of such 
criminals against society lie fertile 
fields for tall tales of life and death 
struggles with officers of the law 
and hair-raising escapes from gal- 
lows or dungeons. But there actu- 


ally existed, in early eighteenth-cen- 
tury Paris, a great criminal ring 
headed by a daring and efficient 
master-criminal which was prob- 
ably the best organized and direct- 
ed, and the most thoroughly ruth- 
less, of any band of its kind which 


ever existed. 

The leader of this criminal or- 
ganization which for years terror- 
ized all Paris and its environs was 
Louis Dominique Cartouche. “Car- 
touche” is the French term for a 
cartridge or an explosive charge 
and it is a peculiarly fitting term 
for Louis Dominique, whose char- 
acter was nothing if not explosive 
and dangerous. He was born in 
Paris, the son of a respectable and 
well-to-do family. His father had 
built up a prosperous business as 
a wine-merchant, but he had little 
education and wished his son to be 
brought up to occupy a higher niche 
in the social scale. He sent the boy 
to the college of Clermont, where 
he acquired the smatterings of an 
education which was to do him no 
good whatever—except, possibly, to 
make more effective and dangerous 
those criminal instincts with which 
he seemed to have been born and 


which were to constitute him the 
leader of the dregs of Paris. 

Louis’ sojourn at college lasted 
less than a year. He ran away to 
join a band of wandering gypsies, 
who soon saw in him the makings 
of a first-rate thief and rascal. In 
three years of life with the gypsies 
he acquired the physique of an 
acrobat and the mental agility of 
the shrewdest and nimblest pick- 
pocket and sneak-thief in the band. 
Then he became sick in Rouen and 
was taken to a hospital there. While 
he lay in a delirium, oblivious of 
his surroundings, his gypsy friends 
were banished from the Province 
and required to pack their wagons 
and depart on an hour’s notice. 
When, a few weeks later, Louis was 
discharged from the hospital, he 
found himself friendless and pen- 
niless in a strange city. 

Though Rouen was new to Louis, 
he recalled that he had an uncle who 
resided there and sought him out. 
This uncle came to his assistance, 
bought him new clothes and paid 
his coach fare back to Paris. For 
a few months the boy was glad 
enough to recuperate under his fa- 
ther’s roof, but he soon tired of 
domesticity. He was now seven- 
teen years of age and had had an 
experience and knowledge of the 
specious charms of criminal pur- 
suits which made a normal life 
seem too tame to be borne. He de- 
parted one night without ceremony, 
taking with him his father’s strong- 
box. He formed a partnership with 
a pickpocket named Gaguis and 
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the two were soon doing a thriving 
business. Then Gaguis had the bad 
luck to be caught and sent off to 
Marseilles to be transported to a 
penal colony. 

Louis found himself once more 
thrown upon his own resources. 
Having a little capital to start with, 
he now devoted his talents to gam- 
bling. Soon his skill with dice and 
cards was making him a handsome 
living—too handsome, in fact, for 
his runs of “luck” aroused the sus- 
picions of the gambling fraternity 
and he found himself debarred 
from all the resorts in which it was 
possible to ply his trade. The 
period which followed in the career 
of Louis Dominque Cartouche is 
one concerning which there are 
conflicting theories. One faction, 
which did not like Cartouche or the 
Cartouche methods of rule, con- 
tended that he became a spy for the 
police and from them acquired 
much of the passion for order and 
discipline which made him so suc- 
cessful an organizer of the crimi- 
nal elements. His friends scoffed 
at such a theory and declared that 
their leader who hated everything 
pertaining to the law and its en- 
forcement agents, would never 
have stooped to serve the police in 
any capacity whatsoever. Whatever 
the truth, when we next hear of 
Cartouche, it is as the leader of a 
band of thieves and outlaws, his 
hand against everyone and every- 
one’s hand against him. 

The organization which Car- 
touche now headed was unique in 
the history of crime. They marched 
into action against the forces of the 
law like a division of an army go- 
ing into battle. With Cartouche as 
the general, there were other offi- 
cers bearing such military titles as 
lieutenants, sergeants and sentries. 
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There were countersigns and pass- 
words, rallying cries and signals 
for every conceivable emergency. 
The night’s campaign usually start- 
ed with some light skirmishing. A 
picked detail of three or four would 
pounce upon some unwary citizen, 
stun him with a blow from a black- 
jack and run off with his purse. 
The victim would eventually recov- 
er consciousness and bawl loudly 
for the police, which was just what 
the gang wanted. With all the po- 
lice for blocks around drawn to the 
scene of this initial skirmish, the 
main body would be busily perpe- 
trating an outrage of greater mag- 
nitude in a quite different part of 
the city. The entire city was divided 
into districts and a portion of the 
band, with its own officers, assigned 
to each district nightly. 

It so happened that conditions in 
the police department were such as 
to make it unlikely that any real 
progress could be made in rounding 
up this gang of criminals. The po- 
lice were well aware that such an 
organization existed, but quite in- 
capable of coping with it. M. 
d’Argenson, the Police Chief, was 
swamped with complaints and re- 
criminations, but could promise 
little satisfaction. He had a great 
army of policemen, from a numeri- 
cal standpoint, but one in which 
every officer worked for himself 
and his own glorification. There 
was no team-work and little disci- 
pline. Corruption was rampant. 
Such an organization had little 
chance against Cartouche’s disci- 
plined army. Another factor which 
contributed to the ineffectiveness of 
the police force was the haphazard 
manner in which its members were 
recruited. Many bore convict’s 
brands or had served in the galleys. 
Ex-criminals and enemies of so- 
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ciety at heart, they were easily 
bribed and in many cases were al- 
most as dangerous to the respecta- 
ble elements of the population as 
were the professed criminals. The 
Cartouche band was always well 
supplied with funds with which to 
purchase the absence of the police 
from the scene of some strategically 
planned robbery. 

The palatial chateaux of wealthy 
citizens were the favorite objectives 
of the gang. A brawny ex-porter 
known as Simon Once would take 
his stand beneath a window, with 
his hands on his hips and sturdy 
legs spread to steady himself. 


Then, in the manner of stage-acro- 
bats forming a living pyramid, the 
lightest and most agile of the group 
would swarm up over his head and 
shoulders to the window-ledge. A 
pane of glass would be quickly re- 


moved, the window opened and the 
room entered. The valuable con- 
tents of a whole apartment would 
be speedily secured and passed 
down to waiting hands below. In 
the month of September, 1720, the 
residence of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor was thus invaded. The room 
of the ambassador’s lady'was com- 
pletely stripped of every article of 
value. The loot included a mag- 
nificent pearl necklace, a brooch 
with twenty-seven large diamonds, 
a solid gold table-service and the 
entire contents of a wardrobe of 
expensive dresses. The lady was 
sleeping at the time in an adjoining 
room and the pilfering was accom- 
plished so quietly that no alarm 
was given. From the Palais Royal 
the gang had the audacity to steal 
two silver flambeaux. The Regent 
himself was held up and robbed one 
night while leaving the opera. 
For a time the band had succeed- 
ed in committing its depredations 
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with little violence. The acrobatic 
skill and dexterity of its members 
had sufficed to bring them rich re- 
wards without the necessity of kill- 
ing their victims. But now a series 
of murders aroused the Prefect of 
Police to greater activity. The first 
of these murders was that of an 
obscure poet named Vergier, whose 
battered body was found: lying in 
the street. Everyone was at a loss 
to discover a motive for the murder 
of an individual known to be pen- 
niless and so unimportant that he 
was unlikely to have had an enemy. 
Then someone suggested that the 
poet might have been the author of 
a series of lampoons which had re- 
cently appeared, ridiculing Philippe 
d’Orleans and accusing the Regent 
of every known crime in the cal- 
endar. What more natural, it was 
said, than that the Regent, who 
was known to be cruel and vindic- 
tive, should have employed Car- 
touche to execute his vengeance? 
As a matter of fact, the poet Ver- 
gier had never written a single word 
derogatory of the Regent, but the 
public did not know that and it 
made an ingenious theory. It was 
enough to cause the Regent to 
bring pressure to bear upon the po- 
lice and inspire them to a sort of 
desperate energy. 

But Cartouche found it easy to 
escape all snares set for him and 
soon another murder occurred to 
add to the public agitation. This 
time the police were thoroughly 
aroused, for it was one of their own 
number who was the victim. Car- 
touche and some of the leaders of 
his band were having a drinking 
party at a cabaret and got into an 
argument with some workmen at 
another table. One of the gang 
was knocked down, whereupon 
swords and pistols were drawn by 
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both sides and the frightened pro- 
prietor ran for the police. One of 
the Cartouchians in the party was 
a woman named Manon Le Roy and 
it is likely that she was the princi- 
pal cause of the trouble. At any 
rate, it was well known that this 
lady always went armed and, when 
the row started, she immediately 
drew a pistol and commenced fir- 
ing. As the police rushed in, one 
of the bullets from Manon’s weapon 
struck and killed a _ policeman 
named Mandelot. Probably the girl 
did not deliberately aim at the offi- 
cer and it was only by chance that 
he happened to be in the line of 
fire, but the damage was done. In 
the resulting confusion the girl 
managed to escape, but the police 
the next day picked up her trail and 
found her in her room. They 
broke in the street-door of the 
house, but she entrenched herself 
behind her bed and kept her assail- 
ants at bay for a full hour before 
she was finally overpowered. 

From this time on every crime 
which took place in Paris was laid 
at the door of Cartouche and his 
band. Desperate efforts were made 
to capture him. He possessed the 
art of disguise in a high degree and, 
by a few quick touches of make-up, 
and a change of clothing and pos- 
ture, could so alter his appearance 
as to be able to walk right through 
a police line set to capture him. 
He frequently wore a loose cloak, 
red on one side and blue on the 
other, which could be taken off and 
reversed in an instant, and by 
means of which he effected many a 
hair-breadth escape. 

A lemonade bar, operated by an 
attractive little demoiselle known 
in the underworld as Margot the 
Nun, was the scene of a violent dis- 
turbance which brought a squad of 


police hurrying to the spot. They 
found a man, apparently intoxi- 
cated, cavorting about the room 
with a smoking pistol in each hand 
with which he was trying to shoot 
out the candles in the place. The 
other occupants, men and women, 
were watching his antics with ad- 
miration. Arrested and given a 
chance to sober up over night, he 
claimed to be a respectable shop- 
keeper who had chanced to take a 
drop too much. He put up some 
cash and a gold snuff-box as secu- 
rity and was allowed to go. No 
one having made any _ charge 
against him, he was released on his 
reappearance after a few days and 
his property restored to him. Some 
time later the police discovered that 
it was Cartouche himself whom 
they had had in their hands and 
let go. 

But with every police officer in 
the city looking for him, it was 
inevitable that Cartouche should 
make a mistake sooner or later. In 
December, 1720, he was captured 
and thrown into a cell in Port 
YEveque. After three months of 
imprisonment he succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape. In accordance with 
the criminal law, an officer of the 
court thereupon proceeded to issue 
the usual public proclamation an- 
nouncing the criminal’s escape and 
calling upon all good citizens to aid 
in his apprehension. Taking his 
stand on the top of the steps of the 
Criminal Court, he blew a blast up- 
on a trumpet to draw the attention 
of the populace and then called up- 
on Cartouche to appear within eight 
days and answer to the charge of 
murder. As he uttered the words, 

“In the King’s name we command 
the person called Cartouche,” a loud 
voice answered from the crowd, 

“Present, Cartouche!” 
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But when it was sought to find 
the owner of the voice, he had dis- 
appeared. 

Spurred by the hope of winning 
a substantial reward which was now 
offered by the city for the capture 
of the notorious criminal, dead or 
alive, two able and intelligent police 
officers, Pepin and Huron, dedi- 
cated themselves exclusively to the 
pursuit of Cartouche. Once they 
almost had him, and in an exchange 
of pistol shots Cartouche was seri- 
ously wounded and dropped com- 
pletely out of sight for three 
months. The police boasted that 
he had been driven from the city. 

But Cartouche was merely hiding 
out until he had gotten back his 
strength. From some secret head- 
quarters he had kept in touch with 
his organization and they were 
waiting only for the reappearance 


of their chief to commit new dep- 


redations. Pepin and Huron one 
evening received information that 
the robber chief and several of his 
band had been seen at a notorious 
resort near the river. Hastily 
rounding up a posse, they went to 
the place and surrounded it. Car- 
touche was inside, but he and his 
men fought like tigers. Huron was 
hit by several pistol-shots and died 
as the result of a dagger-thrust by 
Cartouche himself. Pepin came to 
his end a few days later, run 
through the body by Cartouche, as- 
sisted by a woman of the gang 
named Madeleine Beaulieu. 

The pursuit of Cartouche was 
next taken up by a picked squad of 
the Guarde Francais, under the 
command of a Major Pekom. The 
force numbered about ninety men, 
all heavily armed, but disguised 
in various fashions, circulating 
through the sections of the city 
known to be frequented by the 


gang. This enterprise came to a 
head in what was known as the 
affair of the Hotel Desmerets, in 
the Rue des Petits Augustins. Up- 
on the sudden death of Nicolas Des- 
merets, Cartouche had determined 
to possess himself of the contents 
of the great hotel—furnishings and 
art objects reputed to be of fabu- 
lous value. At the head of a cho- 
sen band of his best men he forced 
an entrance to the hotel and set to 
work to select and pack up the 
most valuable items. They were 
thus engaged when a look-out an- 
nounced the approach of police. 
The house had been quietly sur- 
rounded and the robbers had no re- 
course but to fight their way out. 
The battle raged through the house 
from room to room. The ammuni- 
tion of the band became exhausted 
and Cartouche gave the order for 
each man to save himself. Most of 
the band were captured, but Car- 
touche swarmed up a chimney and 
gained the roof. He leaped from 
roof to roof of the adjoining houses, 
each leap an exploit which could 
only be accomplished by a man of 
his acrobatic skill and daring, and 
came at last into the garret of a 
good-natured and credulous me- 
chanic some distance down the 
block. 

“Will you help me to escape?” 
he asked this man. “I have been 
driven almost desperate by my 
creditors, and now a lot of them 
have caught up to me and will 
throw me into prison for the rest 
of my life if I cannot lose them.” 

The gullible householder, who 
had once had money troubles of his 
own, furnished Cartouche with a 
disguise and helped him to escape. 
But this last fiasco had shattered 
the morale of the organization. The 
reward for Cartouche was doubled 
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and the additional inducement of a 
free pardon granted to anyone who 
would furnish information leading 
to the arrest of the chief. Several 
of the band were suspected of lay- 
ing plans to betray their leader and 
two of them were murdered by their 
fellows. Cartouche’s ablest lieuten- 
ant, a man named Duchatel, saw 
the writing on the wall and re- 
solved to save himself by turning 
against his chief. He went to Major 
Pekom, obtained a promise of par- 
don and, in return, led a body of 
soldiers to Cartouche’s headquar- 
ters. The robber chief was taken 
completely by surprise and cap- 
tured almost without a struggle. 
Cartouche, in prison, lived as be- 
fitted his wealth and the great num- 
ber of his friends. Although his 


betrayer, assured of his own par- 
don, confessed freely to enough 
crimes committed in company with 


Cartouche to hang him many times 
over, the latter continued to protest 
his innocence and for some time 
even denied his identity. In jail 
Cartouche received many distin- 
guished visitors—some of them for- 
mer victims of his depredations, 
who came to gloat; others who 
called through sentiments of sin- 
cere regard. Among the latter was 
the Maréchale de Boufflers, widow 
of the famous general. 

“Ah, Madame,” exclaimed Car- 
touche, as this lady entered his cell, 
“this is a pleasure I little expected. 
I owe you much already, and now 
you would add to my indebted- 
ness!” 

The Maréchale cautioned him to 
be silent. “Do not shame me be- 
fore the jailers!” she begged. “You 
owe me nothing. On the contrary, 
it is I who am in your debt for a 
unique experience.” 


Cartouche smiled. “Our meet- 


ing was unorthodox indeed,” he 
said, “and I am pleased that it gave 
you pleasure rather than distress.” 

It was on a night in July, 1721, 
that Cartouche had first made the 
Maréchale’s acquaintance. She was 
in her room, preparing to retire for 
the night, when she was suddenly 
horrified to observe a man’s face 
in the opening of the curtains be- 
fore her open window. Before she 
had time to give the alarm he 
bounded into the room and seized 
her hands. 

“Do not scream, Madame!” he 
whispered. “I shall not harm you. 
I am Cartouche.” 

The Maréchale, though quaking 
with fear, remained outwardly calm 
and demanded to know the rea- 
son for this invasion of her bed- 
chamber. He explained, briefly, 
that he was pursued by police, 
whom he had escaped by climbing 
to her balcony. 

“Believe me, Madame,” he con- 
tinued, “I would have remained 
there, rather than invade your pri- 
vacy, had you not observed me. 
But now that you see how harmless 
I can be, when not antagonized, 
will you not be hospitable enough 
to give me food and a place to 
sleep? I am both hungry and ex- 
tremely weary.” 

“I shall have to ring and order 
food,” said the Maréchale doubt- 
fully. 

“Do so, please!” said Cartouche, 
looking steadily into her eyes. 
“You see, I trust you not to betray 
me.” He stepped out of the win- 
dow onto the balcony again. 

The Maréchale pulled the bell- 
cord, explained to the astonished 
servant who answered that she was 
hungry and wished sandwiches and 
a bottle of champagne to be 
brought. When this had been done, 
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she locked her door and called in 
her strange visitor, who devoured 
the repast, drained the bottle of 
wine, and then went soundly to 
sleep on her sofa. At the first sign 
of dawn he awoke, entered the 
Maréchale’s bed-room, where she 
had lain in bed all night wide- 
awake and quaking with fear, 
thanked her for her kindness and 
took his leave by way of the bal- 
cony. He had not disturbed a 
single article in the apartment, 
though several pieces of valuable 
jewelry lay in plain sight. Two 
days later the Maréchale received a 
basket of the finest champagne, 
with a card which read, “Compli- 
ments of M. Cartouche.” The bas- 
ket and its contents had been stolen 
from the shop of a well-known 
wine-merchant. 

The cell in which Cartouche was 


confined was underground and he 
shared it with a fellow-prisoner 
who had formerly been a stone- 


mason. With the aid of this man, 
using tools smuggled in to him by 
his friends, Cartouche opened a 
hole in the wall of the cell and tun- 
neled a passage-way into the prison 
sewage-canal and from there into 
the cellar of a house outside the 
prison-walls. But all this labor 
was in vain, for he was detected 
while attempting to escape from 
the house and re-arrested. 

The trial was now set for an early 
date and, in accordance with the 
criminal practice, he was put to the 
question ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, the purpose of which was to 
extort a confession. The record 
shows that in this case the extreme- 
ly cruel method of torture known 
as “the boots” was used. These 
were wooden frames fitted to the 
legs, the pressure being then in- 
creased a little at a time by means 


of wedges which were hammered 
into the frames. Says the report: 
“On the application of the first, 
second and third wedges, answered 
that he was innocent; at the fourth 
answered that he knew not what 
they were speaking of. At the fifth, 
that he was innocent—was dying. 
At the sixth, that he had done all 
that was required of him; had done 
no wrong; was dying. At the sev- 
enth, was innocent—no accom- 
plices. At the eighth and last, was 
innocent.” 

But the man who had the forti- 
tude thus to defy his torturers, 
even while his legs were being 
crushed to a pulp, was willing 
enough, after his conviction and 
sentence to be broken on the wheel, 
to make a voluntary statement 
when led to the scaffold. With 
every evidence of pride, he boasted 
that he had never robbed a church 
nor permitted any of his band to 
do so. His family, he said, was noi 
to be blamed for any of the things 
which he had done. He refused to 
name any of his confederates, ex- 
cept Duchatel, his betrayer, whom 
he denounced as a scoundrel be- 
neath contempt, but he took great 
pleasure in denouncing by name a 
great host of the spies and receivers 
of the gang who, he declared, had 
profited by his achievements with- 
out taking any of the risks of the 
enterprises. 

It was many months before the 
string of executions which fol- 
lowed, as lesser members of the 
band were rounded up and tried, 
had come to an end. But as there 
arose among the criminal elements 
of the city no leader who was capa- 
ble of taking the place of Car- 
touche, Paris eventually returned 
to a normal condition of law and 
order. 













URGENEV’S The Diary of a Su- 

perfluous Man has always held 
a certain charm for me—a charm 
entirely extraneous from the story 
itself, for the title has led to many 
interesting conjectures and indi- 
rectly to a great truth. It is a 
rather compensatory thought that, 
no less than the least of us, even 
the greatest genius is a contingent 
being and, therefore, in a manner 
of speaking, a superfluous man. 
There is only one, the God-man, to 
whom “lishniy chelovek” cannot be 
applied, despite the fact that there 
are many who cannot see the truth 
of this statement, and that, as a 
matter of fact, it required many 
years for me to make the discovery 
myself. 

I like to think now that my whole 
life has been a search for this great 
truth, but there were so many de- 
tours, dead ends, and willful (or 
otherwise) blind stumblings in the 
wrong direction my defense of the 
premise would necessarily be some- 
what weak. In one way, however, 
it is the truth—for wherever I 
touched upon a fragment of Real- 
ity, even in my blindness and stu- 
pidity I grasped it and clung to it— 
and so it was that when finally my 
eyes were opened I was able, as it 
were, to paste together those frag- 
ments which I had grasped and cre- 
ate the whole with that final “key 
piece” which God’s grace placed in 
my hand. 

Now the one great lacuna in the 
scheme of things which I sought to 
bridge with my inadequate frag- 
ments, was the place where Divine 
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By JOSEPHINE V. CHILD 





Love should have been, but as | 
did not know the true nature of 
what I sought I could not find it. 
Marvelous proofs of the existence 
of omnipotence and omniscience 
ruling over and in the universe I 
did find, but purpose eluded me. |! 
did not know that we are a cre- 
ation of Love for Love and that 
without Love all life and matter 
only spell “inexplicable.” 

“A world quite divested of deity 
is a cold and uncomfortable home,” 
wrote Santayana, and one that in 
the final analysis makes much less 
than any sense at all. However, I 
never objected to the coldness or 
discomfort of the universe—it was 
my failure to find the answer to the 
“why” of its existence at all that 
troubled me. 

Here was a stupendous and mar- 
velous organization of matter— 
beautiful in its precision and its 
interrelationships; awesome in its 
unplumbed vastness; breathtaking 
in its exquisite minutiae (butterfly 
wings, a spider spinning her web, 
rotifera, mycelium of fungi) —a 
magic caldron of dying and born- 
ing suns; of planets, comets and 
hurtling meteors; of earth with its 
heartbeats and pulsations, laving 
oceans and winds, soaring moun- 
tains and belching volcanoes, wild 
tempests and gentle rains; and the 
cold, serene face of a meteorite- 
blitzed satellite indifferently bright- 
ening the shadows of night which 
cover the mysteries of human and 
animal, insect and vegetable life. 

Yet what of man—that inarticu- 
late ape, that good gorilla, that 
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compound of chemicals, that for- 
tuitous concurrence of atoms? 
Could the biologist explain him, the 
anthropologist trace his origin, the 
archaeologist find his first home? 
There was a time when I believed 
that science not only could but 
would—now I know that man will 
remain a mystery to all except those 
who explain him in Christ. An ar- 
ticulate ape enjoying the fragrance 
and delicate coloration of a rose; a 
good gorilla accepting martyrdom 
for belief in an invisible and un- 
known God; chemicals which com- 
pose sonatas, and fortuitous con- 
currences of atoms which sacrifice 
atomic being for ideals of honor, 
freedom or justice would appear to 
be rather inexplicable and amazing 
creations of the imagination. And 
in a world as full of marvels as the 
the one in which we find ourselves, 
it would seem that 20,000 monkeys 
during the past 20,000 years have 
had every opportunity to prove 
their protagonist’s boast that a 
Shakespearean sonnet would be 
forthcoming from at least one of 
them. But it is only man who 
composes sonnets, and only man 
who dies that he may more fully 
live. 

“Today there is a wide measure 
of agreement, which on the physi- 
cal side of science approaches al- 
most to unanimity, that the stream 
of knowledge is heading towards a 
non-mechanical reality; the uni- 
verse begins to look more like a 
great thought than like a great ma- 
chine... .”! 

This was the halting place to 
which I had come in 1938, at which 
time I was living with a friend on a 
small farm in Fairfax, Va. It was 
a particularly beautiful spring that 
year, and our orchard presented a 


1 Sir James Jeans, The Mysterions Universe. 


magnificent sight —the white and 
pink blossoms stretching out into 
the distance like a placid, fragrant 
sea beneath my bedroom window. 
In the afternoon loquacious bees 
and fragile butterflies sipped from 
the apple cups; at night the trees 
stood in the moonlight like a great 
conclave of portly spirits with slen- 
der gaitered legs. It was one night 
while standing in my window look- 
ing out over the orchard that Jeans’ 
“great thought” began to take 
shape in my mind, and for the first 
time in twenty years I turned to 
the contemplation of religion—of a 
personal deity—as the possible ex- 
planation of man. 

The caricature of religion which 
numerous dissident Christian sects 
presented, the apparent contradic- 
tions of history and science and re- 
ligion, and the superficial study of 
comparative religion had all influ- 
enced me in my early twenties to 
remove from my scheme of things 
any consideration of formal re- 
ligion, of a personal God. In my 
twenties I had been under the spell 
of Voltaire and Marxian dialecti- 
cism—I read with avidity the nihil- 
istic and anarchistic prophets of a 
new world; the Daily Worker, New 
Masses and other propagandist lit- 
erature, and was ready to throw in 
my lot with Lenin and lesser lead- 
ers of the proletariat. I had, as I 
thought, permanently shut the gates 
of reason upon all deistical myths 
—religion was indeed the opium of 
the people. The betrayal of Lenin 
and the knowledge of human nature 
which comes with the passing years, 
had eventually weaned me from my 
faith in Communism as the hope of 
the world—there seemed no hope 
for the world. Men, like other 
animals, sought feeding grounds, 
propagated, and passed on. A nebu- 
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lous philosophy which explained all 
life in terms of electrical energy 
and force held the stage. Men and 
earthworms, apples and oceans, the 
suns and a grain of sand, all func- 
tioned more or less automatically 
in accordance with the “natural 
law” of their being and from 
whence these came or for what final 
purpose, past, present, or future, I 
knew not. 

But God Who has made us for 
Himself will not permit men’s 
hearts to rest until they find Him, 
and my philosophy did not satisfy 
me long. I wondered as I admired 
the moonshine on the white blos- 
soms, why an animal should appre- 
ciate the nuances of light and 
shade, the ineffable beauty of the 
world, and what it could be that 
plucked at the heart-strings at the 
sight of it. If all these things be- 
low my window had purpose, why 
should man alone be excluded from 
some destiny, at least here in this 
world in the here and now? Ina 
universe which functions so pre- 
cisely that we set our clocks by its 
operations, surely there could not 
be room for “cosmic ganglia.” If 
there were a God—and one might 
as well term the designer and cre- 
ator of nature “God” as Great Dy- 
namo, Ultimate, or Supreme Force 
—where could I find proof of His 
interest in man? If there were such 
a God, looking back as best I could 
with what knowledge of history I 
possessed, how could I detect Him 
in the affairs of men... surely He 
would have given some indication 
of His wishes for man, some idea 
of His plan? 

The world has been so full of 
superfluous men-——the million feet 
that padded the sands of shores, 
the dust of villages, and the grime 
of city streets; the million busy 


hands that fashioned huts and pyra- 


mids, temples, palaces and cathe- 7 


drals; like the snows of yesteryear 
have come and gone and the great 
oblivious universe has rolled on be- 
fore them and after them as though 
they had not been. Only one man 
in the whole record of human his- 
tory stands out in lonely signifi- 
cance: a peasant carpenter of Gali- 
lee, One Who claimed to be the way 
—what of Him? 

How mysterious and yet how 
simple are the means by which Al- 
mighty God woos our interest and 
wins our hearts! My thoughts 
were directed to Christ by the sim- 
ple act of a young man, now with 
our army in Italy, who, at the end 
of an afternoon’s visit, just before 
he drove away from the farm, gave 
me a pamphlet on the Mass! I ac- 
cepted it because courtesy forbade 
refusal, but after the young man 
had gone I flicked the pages with 
“half amused scorn.” 

No angelic voice sang, “tolle lege! 
tolle lege!’ to me, but by the grace 
of God, certain words caught my 
eye and I started reading. “IN PRIN- 
CIPIO ERAT VERBUM ... and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was 
God.” I walked up the steps to my 
room, still reading. “Who, accord- 
ing to the will of Thy Father, with 
the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, 
hast by Thy death given life to the 
world....” I sat at my desk, still 
reading. I cannot describe the 
amazement and joy that came to 
me as I followed the words of the 
Holy Sacrifice, thrilling to its poetry, 
to its sublimity. At dinner I was 
absorbed in thought and when sud- 
denly the concept of sacrifice final- 
ly crashed upon me (I use the word 
literally) a most mysterious, over- 
whelming, insistent curiosity con- 
cerning Christ seemed to fill me. 
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Where could I find out about Him 
—at once? There was no life of 
Christ in the house, but the faint 
recollection of a certain book sent 
me rushing to the bookshelves. Tier 
upon tier they rose from floor to 
ceiling, and I remember my excite- 
ment, the dust, and my anxiety. 
At last I found what I wanted and 
dashed upstairs with it—how provi- 
dential that my mother’s Bible had 
been allowed to remain with such 
companions as Nietzsche, Voltaire, 
Kant, Marx, and a hundred others 
of that ilk—but there it was. I had 
found it! 

As I look back now I smile at the 
state of feverish excitement I was 
in—like a hound hot on the scent, 
or like one who eagerly anticipated 
some great discovery. I experienced 
a strange exultation and the words, 
“I believe I have that answer!” 
went through my mind over and 
over again. Midnight found me 
deep in the New Testament, and oh, 
the impact of the personality of 
Christ! the hammer-blows of His 
simplest words; the ineffable wis- 
dom, the all-embracing charity, the 
unbelievable love, the justness and 
fullness and wonder of Him. 

It was almost dawn when I closed 
the book and went to stand in the 
window to think—and when I 
looked out over the orchard my 
mind was functioning with a pre- 
cision and clarity which I now rec- 
ognize as God-given, miraculous; 
for I had found a new dimension 
and was walking back through 
Time on a carpet panoramically de- 
signed with the history of man. 

At last I held the key piece which 
had eluded me through the years 
of my searching, and my fragments 
fitted together into a _ beautiful 
whole. All the lonely, separate 
truths gleaned from history, from 





science and the philosophers, from 
my own life and my observations 
of men and nature, like chemical 
elements which had awaited the 
proper catalyst, were, by the loving 
hands of the Divine Chemist, final- 
ly synthesized. It was the lifting of 
a great curtain, and appropriate- 
ly the first feeble light of morning 
found me still standing in the win- 
dow, disheveled but ecstatic. Like 
Soloviev, alone on the desert in the 
dawn, the new day found me exalt- 
ed with a vision. Had I known 
Gertrud von Le Fort’s beautiful Te 
Deum at that time, I would have 
chanted: 


“I thank Thee that I may thank 
Thee, Lord, I thank Thee to the 
choirs of Thine angels. 

God of my psalms, God of my 
harps, God of my organs and of 
mighty music. 

I will sing Thy praises on the 
three shores of Thy One Light. 

I will plunge with my song into 
the sea of Thy glory: with 
shouts of joy into the waves of 
Thy power.” 


Instead, I went to my friend and 
said: “I must be baptized. I am a 
Christian.” 

I have been asked, “Had you no 
difficulties?” I can truthfully state 
that I never have had, and never 
anticipate having, a single one. 
Historically and logically there is 
and can be but one true Church, 
and if that Church be divine its 
voice is the voice of God. Can God 
err or deceive? And it is proper 
that there be in the Church divine 
mysteries which the finite mind of 
man cannot comprehend; would it 
not otherwise be suspect? But why 
filch platitudes from the temple of 
Dagon—as for mysteries and mira- 
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cles, they are all about us, they con- 
front us everywhere. 


“Why, who makes much of a mira- 
cle? 

As to me, I know of nothing else 
but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of 
Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of 
houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the 
beach, just in the edge of the 
water, 

Or stand under trees in the woods, 

Or talk by day with any one I love, 
or sleep in the bed at night with 
any one I love, 

Or sit at table at dinner with the 
rest, 

Or look at strangers opposite me 
riding in the car, 

Or watch honey-bees busy around 
the hive, of a summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds—or the wonderfulness of 
insects in the air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sun- 
down —or of stars shining so 
quiet and bright, 

Or the exquisite, delicate, thin 
curve of the new moon in 
spring. 


These, with the rest, one and all, 
are to me miracles, 

The whole referring— yet each 
distinct, and in its place. 


“To me, every hour of the light and 
dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a 
miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface 
of the earth is spread with the 
same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms 
with the same. 


To me the sea is a _ continual 
miracle, 

The fishes that swim—the rocks.- 
the motion of the waves-—the 
ships, with men in them, 

What stranger miracles are 
there?” 2 


It seems to me that men have 
deafened themselves with words 
and clichés, blinded themselves with 
pseudo - scientific myths, severed 
their roots, abjured reason and real- 
ity, and so impoverished themselves 
that they stand like shivering beg- 
gars in the market places of their 
little world which is even now 
crumbling and crashing down 
about their very feet. We pursue 
will-o’-the-wisps when we flee God’s 
mysteries, and it is no wonder, then, 
that men are woefully empty of pur- 
pose, starved as they are for the 
living truth and parched as they 
are for the want of that fountain of 
water springing up into life ever- 
lasting. 

Empirical fact—what is that? An 
insect and a wave are empirical 
facts, and no less so are religion and 
the soul-hunger of man. These are 
also mysteries. The greatest mys- 
tery of all is Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. That Christ Who is immo- 
lated on our altars as on Calvary, 
that every generation of man may 
stand beside His mother at the foot 
of His cross and be cleansed by His 
precious blood and fed by His 
sacred flesh; that Christ Who, in 
the little pyx, is carried by His 
priests through city streets, by 
horseback over mountains, by auto- 
mobile down country roads, by 
bicycle along footpaths in far dis- 
tant lands, by sampan up the 
streams of the Orient, by raft over 
the lakes of the mountain countries 

2 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass, 
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of South America. That Christ 
Who silently and patiently waits 
in the tabernacles of our chapels, 
monasteries and churches, down 
through the ages, that He may give 
men refreshment and rest from 
their burdens, dry their tears, 
and fill their hearts with courage 
and the joy of understanding and 
love. 

This is the greatest mystery of 
all, that God in His infinite mercy 
and love has sent His Only-begot- 
ten Son to be busy in this world— 
on battlefields, in jungles, in des- 


erts and arctic wastes, in all the 
cities of men, that He may guide 
our faltering steps along the per- 
fect way; and that He has estab- 
lished for us His Church (that 
molder of saints), so that as mem- 
bers of His Mystical Body we may 
realize the full fruition of our be- 
ing; that intellect, will and emotion 
may find their proper guidance, 
and the soul receive subsistence and 
light. What is there beyond the 
walls of this City of God but error, 
confusion, futility, darkness and 
night? 


HE condition of State control towards which all the laborious 
endeavours of the Fabian move, will place all the industrial con- 
trols in the hands of these amicable gentlemen, the international 
financier, the industrial monopolist and the political adventurer, 
whilst the people will be quietly and comfortably muffled up in regu- 
lations, entangled in statistics and bound hand and foot in a kind 


of bureaucratic strait-jacket. Every man, having no plot of earth, 
no little shop, no positive control over materials for personal crafts- 
manship, will be driven to a mechanistic routine that will dry up 
his initiative and destroy his sense of responsibility. This mode of 
life will gravely injure his soul—a phrase that, significantly enough, 
will have no meaning for those who are inflicting the injury. While 
he is docile under authority, careful to embellish his official sheaf 
of cards with stamps of the correct number and value, scrupulous 
in attending the prescribed clinics, classes and clubs for the purpose 
of keeping himself healthy, efficient and socially conscious—in 
short, whilst his dossier at Whitehall remains beautifully unblem- 
ished, he will be secure—as a boy in Borstal, a lunatic in Broad- 
moor or a monkey in a cage is secure. 
—L. J. Firewoop, in The Weekly Review (London), January 18th. 





THE DECLINE OF FEMININITY 


By JosePH H. 


HE war has emphasized a num- 
ber of social abnormalities in 
our modern civilization, and it 
seems to me that the most signifi- 
cant of these is the present status 
of women. For a long time there 
has been a more or less accepted 
trend away from the quality of 
femininity in women, but the trend 
has grown to such proportions that 
to accept it without warning or 
protest would be disastrous. I do 
not wish to cause alarm, nor do I 
think I am old-fashioned, by say- 
ing that women have allowed them- 
selves “to get out of hand.” Social 
life is not what it used to be (and 
we don’t want it to be) but it is cer- 
tainly not changing progressively. 
I am trying to point out here a 
general attitude, not the attitude of 
any particular group of American 
women. From such general state- 
ments I would except the large por- 
tion of Catholic women who are 
keeping steadfastly to the principles 
of modesty and decency and femi- 
ninity. By and large Catholic wom- 
en manifest a wonderful goodness; 
they are faithful to the sacraments; 
they are devoted and devotional; 
they are interested in maintaining 
a clean and wholesome home life. 
They deserve even more praise for 
being fine representative Catholics 
because they are operating under 
great external difficulties. 
But these Catholics are distinctly 
a numerical minority among the 
women of our country. They have 
noticed that American womanhood 
is drifting (or is it plunging?) away 
from the ideal that Catholic women 
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try to uphold. Since the start of 
the war I have traveled this coun- 
try from Boston to El Paso, from 
Milwaukee to Miami, and have 
heard the problem come up in many 
random conversations and in some 
serious discussions. I can only 
conclude that American women are 
on the downgrade, and that they 
cannot be pulled up unless they are 
willing to accept Catholic principles 
of conduct. 

How did such a situation come 
into existence? You cannot put your 
finger on one isolated activity and 
call it the sole cause. People blame 
the war; but the war has merely 
served to etch the problem more 
clearly. All the symptoms of the 
present phenomenon were present 
in our society long before the war 
began. You might say that it all 
began with the hue and cry for the 
“emancipation” of women that were 
heard everywhere toward the end 
of the last century. Women yelled 
loudly for the equality of the 
sexes, for abolition of the co-called 
“double” standard of morality. “It’s 
a man’s world,” they said, “and we 
want to get in on it!” 

Well, they “got in on it” with a 
subtle shifting of values thal 
brought them down to popular 
masculine standards. That is the 
ludicrous fact in the feminine battle 
for “equality.” Instead of choos- 
ing the manly virtues they have 
aped those actions of men that have 
always been deemed something less 
than virtuous. 

Of course, that was not the femi- 
nine intent at the beginning of the 
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crusade. The determination to vote 
at the polls, to have at least that 
political equality, was fair enough, 
for there is no reason why women 
cannot vote as intelligently as men. 
But that was not satisfying. Wom- 
en had to show that they could hold 
office; and they did it too, in Texas, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and other 
states. There was probably no 
direct danger in all this political 
activity but it constituted a kind 
of opening wedge for conditions 
that are definitely dangerous. 

Then there was the fight for eco- 
nomic equality with men. Women 
demanded the right to work, wheth- 
er they needed the work or not, and 
they got it. They wanted equal pay 
for equal work, and in some places 
they are getting that. For the most 
part the patriotic motive for wom- 
en at work in wartime industries 
has been a colossal farce. Before 
the war they lost their self-respect 
in offices and stores; since the war 
“they’ve gone about as far as they 
could go” in factories and ship- 
yards. 

Newspapers and newsreels have 
dramatized, even glamorized, the 
fact that women are doing the 
roughest, toughest kind of work: 
stoking factory furnaces, swinging 
a sledgehammer on railroad crews, 
driving busses and streetcars. Wom- 
en are even delivering ice, the job 
that husky football players take to 
keep in condition, and believe it or 
not, they are driving garbage trucks 
and collecting garbage! Is all of 
this bad? Certainly there is noth- 
ing immoral in the act of work it- 
self, though frequently enough in 
modern industry it is an occasion 
of sin. Aside from its morality, it 
is a coarsening process which civi- 
lized women should not have to un- 
dergo, much less desire. 


Women doing men’s work is 
physically and psychologically 
harmful, and in some cases it is 
also morally bad in its consequences. 
Everybody knows about juvenile 
delinquency, which Walter Lipp- 
mann has rightly styled “parental” 
delinquency. A short time ago a 
Judge in Boston scolded a woman 
shipyard welder for trying to be 
“half a mother and half a worker.” 
She had asked for a divorce from 
her husband and custody of her 
seven-year-old daughter, and she 
was denied both. This incident 
could be multiplied by hundreds of 
others written up in the daily pa- 
pers, and undoubtedly by thousands 
more that you never hear about. 


The successful crusades for po- 
litical and economic equality on the 
part of women can in some cases 
be justified, but there is another 
that is much worse and unjustifi- 
able. I call it the feminine desire 
for convivial equality. This is noth- 
ing but the old fight over the double 
standard of social morality: women 
ought to be allowed the same social 
freedom (license) that men enjoy. 
They express it this way: “What's 
right for a man is right for a wom- 
an.” That is perfectly true, but 
women do not mean it in its true 
sense. To conform their words to 
their actions they should really say, 
“What’s wrong for a man is also 
wrong for a woman.” 

This convivial equality says that 
it is a woman’s privilege to sit at 
a bar and toss off whisky, drink for 
drink, with a man; the privilege to 
come back with a dirty story or 
joke after a man has told one, and 
to use the same filthy language and 
gutter remarks that some men use. 
Women who did these things not 
so long ago were given an uncom- 
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plimentary label, and that label was 
not “sophisticate.” 

Anyone with his eyes open to the 
signs of the time must admit that 
these remarks only scratch the sur- 
face, that I am not painting a pic- 
ture more gaudy than reality. You 
can agree or disagree on the numeri- 
cal extent of this condition accord- 
ing to what you have seen and heard 
in your own experience with such 
women, perhaps some of them 
Catholic, too. Whatever the details 
of the picture, they constitute a 
fearful kind of ingratitude to 
Christ, Who established the only 
kind of equality that can exist be- 
tween men and women—the equal- 
ity of the children of God. 

In spite of what Christianity has 
done for them women seem intent 
upon plunging back into the dead- 
ening servility of paganism. At 
the time Christ came on earth the 
Pharisees used to say an official 
daily prayer of thanksgiving to God 
for not having made them Gentiles, 
slaves or women. They considered 
these three categories a kind of sec- 
ondary class of human beings, who 
were, at best, to be pitied. The pa- 
gans of Greece and Rome had an 
even lower theory and a worse prac- 
tice in their treatment of women 
because they did not enjoy the civi- 
lizing knowledge of the true God. 

Christ deliberately set the world 
straight on the relationship between 
men and women, even though it 
took centuries of Christianity to ef- 
fect a large scale change. He put 
women on exactly the same moral 
footing with men, not subordinate 
but co-ordinate with them. St. Paul 
brought this out clearly when he 
wrote to the Galatians: “You are all 
the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. For as many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ have 


put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek: there is neither bond 
nor free: there is neither male nor 
female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

Like all the other teachings of 
Christ, this particular truth has 
been maintained and preserved in- 
tact by the Catholic Church. Of 
course, there are many Christian 
women outside the Church who are 
trying to uphold a high ideal of 
moral femininity, who deprecate the 
pseudo-modernity of many of their 
sex. But Catholic women as a 
group are the only ones who can 
perceive the full significance of 
feminine decline, and who have the 
intellectual and sacramental means 
at their command to reverse the 
trend. Unfortunately, they are in- 
undated with the opposite views, in 
the movies, in the schools, on the 
radio, everywhere. 

Is the blame to be placed on these 
agencies of propaganda, advertise- 
ment and “education”? Is the fault 
to be found in that triple demand 
for political, economic and con- 
vivial equality on the part of wom- 
en? Some women are willing to 
admit that part of the fault lies in 
the foolish and weak-kneed moral 
compromise of women themselves. 
But many of them immediately and 
belligerently make the excuse: “We 
women try to be the way men want 
us to be.” Even if that were true, 
it would be an irrational explana- 
tion, the stupid desire to come down 
to the lower standard that men sup- 
posedly follow. 

Is the diminishing charm of wom- 
anhood therefore the fault of the 
masculine population? Individual 
cases can undoubtedly be cited in 
which men have helped to lower the 
ideals. Many men admit, and even 
contribute to the popularity of 
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loose-thinking and vulgar-talking 
women. But the almost universal 
male attitude can be seen in their 
reluctance to marry that type of 
woman. Men may be shy about 
saying so, but they do cherish an 
imaginative ideal of all the wom- 
anly qualities, and they claim that 
the lack of those qualities in the 
modern woman is the fault of 
women themselves. 


It seems to me that both sexes are 
wrong in one sense and right in an- 
other. The moral and social status 
of the world is what it is because 
human beings, both men and wom- 
en, have made it that way. It is 
erroneous to say that one sex has 
been worse than the other; it is cor- 
rect to say that human beings as 


such have been at fault. A still 
deeper question must be asked: 
Why do people act the way they do? 
And the answer to that is the quaint 
and ancient statement: modern 
civilization has lost its sense of sin 
and moved away from God. 

The return to God is, of course, 
the only dependable remedy and the 
only definite solution. I must bring 
this article to a close and I could 
not do that soon if I tried to show 
the application of the religious 
solution. I am content for the mo- 
ment if people admit the existence 
of the problem of declining wom- 
anhood. Too many brush it off as 
a passing phase in our social life. 
“There’s nothing to be alarmed 
about. Everything’s going to be all 
right.” Please God it will. 


Spas 


R. CHURCHILL placed his government on record as being defi- 
nitely without the desire to acquire new territory . . . or with 


having any other aim than to further one principle in regard to 


liberated countries or repentant satellite ones. “I will state it,” he 
said, “in the broadest and most familiar terms: “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, set up on a basis of free 
universal suffrage, elections with secrecy of ballot, and no intimi- 
dation.” .. . The difficulty is that this is the same Churchill who is 
quoted as having said on December 23, 1940, that Mussolini “is a 
great man I do not deny.” It is the same Churchill who was again 
quoted as saying in 1937, of Hitler: “If our country were defeated I 
hope we should find a champion as indomitable to restore our courage 
and lead us back to our place among the nations.” It is, moreover, 
the same Churchill who has persistently declared that the Atlantic 
Charter does not apply to Asia, and the same Churchill who is keep- 
ing more than 40,000 natives of India in prison because they demand 
the right to “government of the people, by the people and for the 
people set up on the basis of free universal suffrage.” 
—OswaLp GARRISON ViLLARD, in The Progressive, February 5th. 





TRANSPLANTED 


By LovuisE CRENSHAW Ray 


LL winter, with nostalgic pain, 
She scanned the meager court outside, 
Wistfully longing, though in vain, 
For some familiar shrub. Her pride 


Forbade complaining at her lot 
In her new found city home, but when 
She thought of dill and bergamot 
Around the house she left, again 


Her eyes would fill. She visited 

A friend in March, returning late 

At night. Her simple meal was spread 
Next morning, but she could not wait 


To go outside and see what spring 
Had wrought. Beside the kitchen stoop 
A dogwood bush was blossoming, 

As white as ever blanched a slope 


Upon her land! She closed her eyes, 
And magic swept her back into 

A girlhood teeming with surprise, 
Wild-apple scented springs she knew 


At home. A church with dogwood boughs, 
Her hand upon her bridegroom’s arm; 
The mockingbirds around their house 

In happy springs upon the farm. 


As disembodied as a ghost, 

She seized a spray, so much a part 

Of all she fancied she had lost, 

And crushed it close against her heart. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Fourth Anniversary 


HE observance of the fourth an- 

niversary of the National Cath- 
olic Community Service, official 
Church war agency and member of 
the United Service Organizations, 
on April 21st, of the year 1945, is 
in a sense an anomaly. 

For while the Catholic agency in 
this latest and greatest of wars was 
literally born four years ago, the 
Church’s merciful work in wartime 
is almost as old as Christianity it- 
self. Under other names, in other 
days, the Catholic banner, woven of 
the golden thread of the Gospel of 
Christ, has always been unfurled in 
the cause of both fighters and vic- 
tims of wars. 

The banner with its basic motif 
has remained essentially the same: 
“In this Sign, shall you conquer!” 
But variations in its insignia have 
been introduced from time to time 
to meet new needs in changing cen- 
turies. It is, in truth, “ever ancient, 
ever new.” 

When four years ago at the call 
of a startlingly different warring 
world, that banner took on the 


name of NCCS, it added certain 
unique qualities which have drawn 
the tribute not only of American 
Catholic Christendom, but of the 
American nation as a whole. 

In these times of a shattered civi- 
lization, when the only order ap- 
parent in political and economic 
chaos is the order of democracy as 
the American people have made it 
their own, there is something both 
American and democratic in the 
new experiment of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations, in which repre- 
sentatives of three great religions, 
while retaining their identities and 
individual ideologies, have united 
their efforts to sustain the religious, 
educational, and recreational wel- 
fare of those fighting for their 
country and for their country’s war- 
production. 

Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
—working either with NCCS, the 
YMCA, the YWCA, or the JWB, as 
well as the less Church-identified 
Salvation Army and Travelers Aid, 
have composed the United Service 
Organizations, whose red, white and 
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blue “U.S.O.” is now affectionately 
known to every man and woman 
wearing the American uniform. 

The “something new” added to 
the Catholic banner of service in 
this war, has been the close co- 
operation with those of other re- 
ligious beliefs. The Church’s work 
of mercy has never known distinc- 
tion of race, creed, or color for those 
upon whom it has been bestowed. 
But NCCS is the first to operate as a 
joint member with Protestant and 
Jewish co-members of a major or- 
ganization, embracing workers of 
all denominations. 

Much has been written about the 
self-sacrifice and patriotism which 
have gone into the efforts of these 
Catholic professional social work- 
ers, who have labored throughout 
many long days and nights in their 
USO clubs to sustain the morale of 
our armed forces, through spirit- 
ual, recreational, educational and 
practical channels. Like the army 
itself, they have moved under or- 
ders, frequently “picking up” and 
covering great distances upon less 
than a day’s notice—with personal 
belongings to follow as best they 
might—if ever. Keen-eyed, ener- 
getic young men and women, uni- 
versity-educated — natives of New 
York, San Francisco, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and other metropolitan cen- 
ters—have cheerfully taken up 
their unexpected abodes in little 
towns near large cantonments— 
towns which have boasted but one 
main street, and one rickety, ancient 
hotel, where more often than not 
there has been “no room at the inn.” 
Junior Leaguers have found them- 
selves living in crowded trailers 
across muddy flats. These facts 
have all been fairly obvious. But 
the tact and extraordinary achieve- 
ment in public relations attained 


by NCCS club directors in their 
success in working smoothly and 
effectively, elbow to elbow with 
non-Catholics, is still much of an 
unsung epic. It will be revealed 
little by little, as a better under- 
standing of the Catholic Church 
by -the American people generally 
comes to light here and there 
throughout the country. 

The Church has given, and the 
Church has gained, in this experi- 
ment. As Catholics, we are some- 
times prone to denounce intoler- 
ance in others—but we seldom rec- 
ognize our own, and frequent intol- 
erance. It is well to be proud of 
our great heritage, but not well to 
hold the beliefs of others in con- 
tempt. Through close co-operation 
with patriotic non-Catholics, sin- 
cerely laboring in a common cause, 
much intolerance on our own side, 
has vanished. 

For some of these NCCS club di- 
rectors, trained in Catholic convents 
and universities, and fortunate pos- 
sessors of a divine heritage, it has 
not always been easy to work close- 
ly and without friction with those 
possessing a far different tradition. 
Although all of USO in its admin- 
istrative and executive departments, 
is what might be termed an “‘inter- 
faith” organization, and Catholics 
“at the top” have had to share close 
thinking and planning with non- 
Catholics, the great public relations 
achievement has actually been 
among the workers in the field, 
who have had to perform their 
tasks in what is known as “joint 
agency operations,” known as 
“J.A.0.’s.” These are club-units 
conducted by two or more of the 
six USO agencies, under one roof. 

Some of the J.A.O.’s. are large and 
commodious, enclosing everything 
from a swimming pool to a 150-foot 
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gymnasium—buildings in which-an 
NCCS director has had a private 
office, a place upon which he or she 
could shut the door and have those 
few moments of respite in which 
to conquer frayed nerves and irri- 
tations normal to people working 
under emergency and stress and at 
war-time tempo. But others are 
small affairs, in which the several 
directors have had to place their 
desks side by side—even in some 
cases, have had to share the same 
desk and telephone. Under such 
circumstances, it is a tribute to 
NCCS that its directors have main- 
tained the dignity of their own 
agency and its status in the club 
program, while at the same time 
working in harmony with col- 
leagues of other faiths. 

Such “joint agency occupations” 
have not been the general rule in 


USO. Of almost 500 operations in 
which NCCS has had a hand, ap- 
proximately eighty-eight have been 


J.A.0.’s. Many of them have been 
within the scope of the Women’s 
Division of NCCS which is charged 
with work for service women, serv- 
ice families, and war industrial 
workers. The Men’s Division oper- 
ates mainly for the man in uniform. 

Under easier conditions have 
worked the directors who have been 
in charge of total NCCS clubs in 
which no other agency has oper- 
ated. In these also, they have dealt 
with a constituency of religious 
faiths as varying as the colors of 
Joseph’s coat. Yet to serve and be 
helpful to those not of our own be- 
lief, is an easy matter. To work 
with them is more difficult — and 
Catholic directors even in total 
NCCS clubs have had to labor in 
close harmony with large groups 
of volunteers representing every 
Church in the country. 


The records at NCCS headquar- 
ters in Washington reveal many a 
story of directors who have gone 
forth in the name of the Church 
and of USO, into sections of the 
country of known and acknowl- 
edged intolerance toward Catholics 
—and who have successfully won 
the wholehearted co-operation of 
the entire community and of the 
ministerial groups themselves. 

The problem alone of distributing 
religious literature and materials 
under such circumstances without 
arousing antagonism, has not been 
easy—and yet NCCS directors have 
faithfully fulfilled this task where 
such materials have been needed. 
It is estimated that NCCS has dis- 
tributed a total of 31 million re- 
ligious materials since the war 
started. 

American communities which at 
first reacted violently toward the 
idea of Communion Breakfasts, 
now watch with approval and even 
enthusiasm the Sunday morning 
gathering at the club of Catholic 
servicemen returning in a body 
from receiving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Protestant groups of volun- 
teers have frequently contributed 
coffee and other food to such break- 
fasts—a fact for which the hard- 
working director, whose tact and 
perseverance finally won such co- 
operation, will be gratefv' "or many 
years after the war has ended. 

There are, too, other aspects of 
the achievements of NCCS which 
are not yet well known, worthy of 
the commendation of Catholics 
everywhere. One of them has been 
the fine apostolate conducted by 
those NCCS directors who have 
done USO work in communities 
where marked racial strains pre- 
dominate. In the Southwest, Mexi- 
cans and Indians have been drawn 
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into the club volunteer work with 
the same welcome extended to de- 
scendants of the early American 
settlers. This has been a public 
relations achievement of the first 
magnitude. Its history has been 
marked both by success and failure 
—and almost universally, by humor. 

One club director in Oklahoma, 
near a large Indian reservation, had 
only one difficulty—and that was to 
make sure the Indians understand 
that no liquor is served or permit- 
ted on USO premises. With this 
regulation, the Indians did not seem 
to be quite in total sympathy—even 
though “cokes” and soft drinks 
were plentiful at the snack-bar. 
After many long days of patient 
and polite explaining, the director 
thought she had conveyed the point 
successfully. At last she could 
plan, without trepidation, a USO 
anniversary dance for the service- 


men from the nearby cantonment, 
and invite also the people of the 


community. Lights and music 
streamed from the club when the 
guests arrived. The Indians came 
in their blankets, and squatted in 
a semi-circle around the floor, the 
better to view the amazing jitter- 
bugging of the khaki-clad host. 
The director beamed proudly upon 
the scene as she went from guest to 
guest. Presently she came upon 
an enormous Indian who held, be- 
tween his knees, almost as enor- 
mous jug of whisky. She stopped, 
horrified at the sight. Then she 
stammered: “Don’t you know— 
haven’t you been told—that there’s 
never any liquor in the USO Club?” 

“Me know. So me bring ’um,” 
replied the brave, as he drained the 
jug. And that was that. The rec- 
ords do not relate the entire his- 
tory of her public relations struggle 
with this particular Indian, except 


to state that they were eventually 
successful. 

Notable also among the achieve- 
ments of NCCS have been the very 
successful USO operations conduct- 
ed for Negro constituency. A Ne- 
gro director, man or woman as the 
case may be, who is a college gradu- 
ate and experienced in welfare 
work, is the universal rule for such 
clubs. Music and art have been an 
emphasized part of the program in 
these—and of course the Negro’s 
fundamentally religious nature has 
made him an eager participant in 
the spiritual program, which in- 
cludes, as in all NCCS Clubs, re- 
ligious discussion groups, block 
Communions, novenas, etc. Par- 
ticularly in the “deep South,” 
throughout which several NCCS 
clubs are scattered, has this apos- 
tolate been of prime importance 
and one whose success will have 
far-reaching and beneficial effects. 

One marked characteristic has 
identified the work of NCCS in this 
war—the basic foundation of Cath- 
olic philosophy applied to an infi- 
nite variety of persons, places, and 
tasks. Directors are taught in pre- 
service training that the best re- 
lationships with our fellow-men and 
fellow-workers, stem from Christian 
principles — that the claim of the 
Catholic Church is that it is to- 
day the sole remaining bulwark of 
Christianity in a madman’s brutal 
world. That this claim imposes a 
high responsibility upon each one 
of us, individually, as Catholics. 
That good relationships, good pub- 
lic relations, are basically good 
morals and good manners. That a 
gentleman possesses both; and that 
Jesus Christ was the first, the great- 
est gentleman—-His Holy Mother, 
Our Lady, truly the first and great- 
est “lady.” 
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That all the Ten Commandments 
—every one of the Eight Beatitudes 
—each of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
enter into the relationships which 
make or mar our private and our 
“public” lives; that disregard of the 
three Commandments alone, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” “Thou shalt not 
covet,” “Thou shalt not steal,” re- 
sults in positive creation of bad 
public relations, communal and in- 
dividual; that any one of the seven 
deadly sins — pride, covetousness, 
lust, anger, gluttony, envy and 
sloth—can do more damage to pub- 
lic relations than 100 scandal-mon- 
gering columnists; that a gentle- 
man is not necessarily a graduate 
of Groton and Harvard; that a jani- 
tor who is a true Christian is often 
a more polished gentleman; a char- 
woman frequently a great lady; 
that the greatest public relations 
men of all time, were the Twelve 
Apostles; that public relations bas- 
ically is the influencing by a small 
group of the thought and opinion 
of the masses. 


For those who have been privi- 
leged to carry the NCCS banner and 
who have labored either as execu- 
tives in the national office, or as 
field supervisors, as traveling pro- 
gram consultants, as club directors 
and assistants, the work has been 
hard, fascinating, and never dull. 
Constantly changing military needs 
provoked by the fluctuation of 
camps and troops operating to 
carry the war across two great 
oceans, have created an extremely 
flexible USO whose program has 
varied even with more frequency 


than the weather in Washington, 
where NCCS national headquarters 
is set up. 

The colors in the program are 
those of a kaleidoscope. Each sec- 
tion of the country into which 
NCCS has sent its directors—North, 
South, East and West,—has de- 
manded a program for the visiting 
servicemen appropriate to special 
local characteristics and customs. 
NCCS clubs in Texas have taught 
the tenderfoot from Boston how to 
ride bucking broncos—those in 
Colorado have shown the soft- 
voiced boy from Tennessee how to 
scale snowy mountain peaks. Flor- 
ida clubs have taught the cowboy 
from Montana how to spear tarpon 
—and clubs in New Mexico have 
shown the New Yorker how to roast 
tortillas. 

It goes without saying that many 
professional NCCS workers would 
have broken under the strain of days 
which have sometimes stretched 
twenty-four hours around the clock 
without rest, had it not been for the 
inspiration of their Catholic faith, 
the ardor of their American patriot- 
ism, and the complete satisfaction 
resultant from “good deeds done 
for our boys in uniform.” 

NCCS personnel now numbers 
close to 1,100. To these who have 
faithfully done the work of Christ 
and the Church throughout Amer- 
ica’s most terrible war, and to the 
175,000 volunteers per month, 
whose services they have enlisted, 
Catholic America extends its grati- 
tude and all best wishes on the 
Fourth Anniversary of the National 
Catholic Community Service. 

HELEN WALKER HoMAN. 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ROBERT BURNS AND PHILIP BARRY 


HE vast mirror which covers the 


back of the stage in the Hapgood 
living room is the symbol of Mr. 
Barry’s latest play. In the mirror is 
reflected the portrait of the enigmatic 
Jim Hapgood; how he is reflected in 
the minds of his immediate family is 
the burden of the comedy. Mr. Barry’s 
characters are all people who like to 
dramatize their lives, beginning with 
Sophie Wing, the American Bernhardt, 
—not Duse,—whose poet husband de- 
serted her to join the Gordon High- 
landers and disappeared during the 
war. Sophie had loved Jim blissfully 
when they had been poor together but 
now, rich and famous, she has just 
finished the vigil of the proscribed 
years until Jim is legally dead to be 
able to marry her leading man, Gor- 
don, a Samson for wisecracks. They 
are setting out on a South American 
tour and a Mexican wedding when— 
Jim telephones. 

Happy, the twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter, has already recited Robbie Burns’ 
lines “To a Louse”—on a Lady’s Bon- 
net—and the lights are dimmed for 
the “giftie” of seeing Jim as others see 
him. For Gordon, Jim is still the 
shabby James Joyce who can outcap 
his gibes and who wins Sophie again, 
hands down. For old Horatio Wing, 
Jim is the Pinero hero who feigns 
aphasia to leave Sophie free; to Happy, 
he is a Movie Marine, shot down dead 
by Gordon. Sophie sees Jim return— 
but in ashes in an urn borne in by 
her elderly stage rival. Then Jim 
really enters, reformed from work 
with the French underground and 
turns out to be in love (this is com- 
plicated) with Happy’s governess. 
Sophie is free to take Gordon in a pre- 
cipitate and infelicitous ending. 

As Sophie, Tallulah Bankhead is 
everything and then something — she 
misses no comma of comedy or semi- 
colon of emotion. Henry Hull plays 
all the variations of Jim, and Donald 


Cook, the acid eating Gordon. Little 
Joan Shepard is striking as Happy, 
Aubrey Mather, amusing as Horatio 
as is Mildred Dunnock as the dream 
Mrs. Siddons. Jo Mielziner, just back 
from active service has designed the 
most beautiful set of the season. Fool- 
ish Notion is a brilliant, theatrical 
comedy.—At the Martin Beck. 


BaLLet Russe pE Monte Cario.—In 
their spring season at the City Center, 
Frederic Franklin’s work as the new 
Maitre de Ballet is noticeable in the 
greater distinction and elegance of the 
performance, and among the younger 
ballerinas, Mary Ellen Moylan’s tall 
perfection of figure and technique is an 
asset to the classic ballets and Ruth- 
anna Boris proves herself an unusual 
actress in Frankie and Johnny. Strange 
to say there are two versions of the 
old ballad now playing but the one in 
Sing Out, Sweet Land! is the more 
amusing and attractive. The ballet by 
Ruth Page and Bentley Stone has had 
undue publicity because the review- 
ers, who were annoyed by Commis- 
sioner Moss’ closing of the play called 
Trio, seized on Frankie and Johnny 
to suggest that his own City Center 
needed some censoring. As a matter 
of fact, I believe the suggestion was 
heeded. The dancing is now much 
more innocent than the story. The 
satire, however, that is intended is un- 
hinged because Boris pantomimes so 
tensely the jealous despair of Frankie 
before she shoots Johnny that when 
Franklin, as Johnny, makes a spec- 
tacular fall down the stairs and dies 
with his patent leather shoes upper- 
most, standing on his head, it seems 
almost indecent to superimpose farce 
on serious emotion. American ballets 
are to be encouraged but Frankie and 
Johnny is not up to the standard of 
Billy the Kid or Rodeo. The music is 
by Moross; the set by Clive Ricka- 
baugh. 
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Among the Balanchine ballets are 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme and Ballet 
Imperial, the latter a revival from 
the Ballet Caravane. It is a classic 
Balanchine creation with décor by 
Doboujinsky, danced to Tchaikovsky’s 
Second Piano Concerto and with no 
more story than the rejection of a 
lover by the Empress at a Court Ball. 
Danses Concertantes is more compact 
and has more exciting patterns. The 
incident of Cleonte’s wooing of Lucile 
taken from Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme is to a score of Richard Straus 
with décor by Eugene Berman. To 
gain M. Jourdain’s consent to his mar- 
riage with Lucile, Cleonte pretends he 
is the son of the Great Turk and the 


mock ceremony in which M. Jour- 
dain is made a “Mammouchi” ushers 
in a Harlequinade, a Danse Indienne 
and a Pas de Sept in which Berman 
has used the graceful feathered head- 
dress worn by Louis XIV. when he 
appeared as Le Roi Soleil in a ballet 
at Versailles. The ladies in waiting 
in black velvet are a striking back- 
ground and point the period and M. 
Jourdain is made a caricature of the 
Great Monarch himself. Krassovska is 
all grace and innocence as Lucile in 
a gay trifle. The repertoire of the 
Monte Carlo Company needs strength- 
ening. I wish they would discard 
Scheherazade for Massine’s beautiful 
St. Francis. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire With FatHer.—Another Easter 
for the Days At the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—Crowds still jostle in 
the lobby of the St. James. 


Kiss AND TELL.—An adolescent com- 
edy written for adult entertainment.— 
At the Bijou. 


March, 1944 


THE VoIcCE OF THE TuRTLE.—Betty 
Field has now replaced Margaret Sul- 
lavan in Van Druten’s comedy, so 
technically excellent, so dangerously 
immoral.—At the Morosco. 


May 


FoLLow THE GiRLs.—Not unless you 
enjoy unadulterated vulgarity.—Alt the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


Jaly 


Hats Orr to Ice.—Popular prices; 
Freddie Trenkler, the comedian; Carol 
Lynne, ballerina—on skates—and al- 
most too lavish trappings offer gener- 
ous and very innocent  entertain- 
ment.—At the Center. 


Ten Littite Inoians. — Thorough- 


going and murderous melodrama.—At 
the Plymouth. 


October 


Sone or Norway.—Orchestra, chorus 
and the Monte Carlo Ballet all do jus- 
tice to Grieg’s melodies with Mme. 
Irra Petina of the Metropolitan Opera 
as a delightful comedienne.—At the 
Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.—The American Ne- 
gro Theater in a sordid drama origi- 
nally written about a Polish colony in 
Pennsylvania. Painfully well acted. 
—At the Mansfield. 


November 


BLoomer Gir_.—aAct. I. is dull and 
tries to be suggestive. Act II. is rich 
with de Mille’s Civil War Ballet, Rich- 
ard Huey’s singing and the charming 
scene of “Sunday in Cicero Falls.”— 
At the Shubert. 


SoLprer’s WIFE.—Amusing and sym- 
pathetic comedy of domestic war re- 
adjustments, well played by Martha 
Scott, Myron McCormick and Frieda 
Inescort; written by Rose Franken.— 
At the Golden. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Tender chroni- 
cle of a Norwegian family in San 
Francisco (last month we said Chi- 
cago by mistake) with Mama very 
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beautifully played by Mady Chris- 
itans. Something to see—and remeim- 
ber.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—It’s always Easter for the 
big white rabbit at the Forty-eighth 
Street. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—John Hershey’s 
story of what one American Major did 
for the people in an Italian town has 
been finely dramatized by Paul Osborn 
and directed by Henry Potter. Fred- 
ric March has never been better than 
as Major Joppolo. Amusing, moving 
and dramatic.—At the Cort. 


THE LaTeE GEorRGE APLEY.—A per- 
fect picture of Boston before the First 
World War with Leo G. Carroll giv- 
ing a flawless performance of Mar- 
quand’s Beacon Street hero. Drama- 
tized and directed by George Kaufman 
—so the laughs are plenty.— At the 
Lyceum. 


SEVEN LiveLy Arts. — Billy Rose’s 
super-revue with Beatrice Lillie, Bert 
Lahr and Markova and Dolin, in which 
there is plenty of everything but wit. 
The cursing is also highly regrettable, 
particularly from Miss Lillie. Dis- 
— a disappointment.—At the Zieg- 
feld. 


February 


Sina Out, Sweet LANpb!—An illus- 
trated American Song Book from 
Colonial days to the present, with 
beautiful pictures, a variety of scenes 
and the incomparable ballad singing 
of Burl Ives. Alfred Drake is attrac- 
tive as the troubadour vagabond who 
holds the story together. First pro- 
duced by Walter Kerr at Catholic Uni- 
versity.—On tour. 


Tue Hasty HeaArt.—A play set in 
the convalescent ward of a hospital in 
Burma which is as chock-full of emo- 
tion as laughs. Capt. John Patrick, 
the author, has also proved that sol- 
dier talk can sound entirely authentic 
even when respectable. Highly rec- 
ommended.—At the Hudson. 


On THE Town. — The three young 
men who created Fancy Free, the bal- 
let, have now elaborated it into a 


musical. Jerome Robbins, the chore- 
ographer, Bernstein the composer, and 
Oliver Smith, the designer, are an un- 
usual trio and so is their musical.— 
At the Adelphi. 


Dear RutH.—A farce-comedy about 
a little girl who likes to write to serv- 
ice men and whose correspondence 
involves her sister in a whirlwind ro- 
mance. Moss Hart’s keen direction 
and a clever cast keep the pace fast 
till the last moment.— At the Henry 
Miller. 


March 


THE TEMPEST.—Margaret Webster’s 
much discussed production has a 
superb Prospero in Arnold Moss; a 
set by Motley which never impedes 
the action; two excellent Czech come- 
dians; and Canada Lee as Caliban. 
Ariel, as created by Vera Zorina, the 
beautiful ballerina, is not so much an 
old English sprite as some classic 
wood-spirit. Her poses are sculptured. 
In its philosophy, The Tempest is 
timely; in its imagination and poetry, 
a solace. The musical score by David 
Diamond is not any help.—At the 
Broadway. 


Up in CENTRAL Park. — Michael 
Todd’s production of an _ operetta 
about New York in the days of Boss 
Tweed and his defeat by Nast of 
Harper’s Weekly and Matthews of The 
Times has a picturesque background 
of Currier and Ives, but not enough of 
Tweed to animate the story. The mu- 
sic is by Romberg and the whole pro- 
duction is in perfect taste——At the 
Century. 


A Lapy Says Yes.—Our reaction is 
entirely negative. Easily the poorest 
musical in years. A salacious bore.— 
At the Broadhurst. 


THE OVERTONS was not reviewed last 
month because it seemed impossible 
that it would run into March. Mr. and 
Mrs. Overton consume several quarts 
of brandy in the course of guarding 
their passionate fireside from the envy 
of a neighboring siren. One hesitates 
to dignify their suburban villa by the 
name of “home.” Glenda Farrell makes 
the amorous widow as shameless as 
she is tough and the same adjectives 
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may be applied to Vincent Lawrence’s 
dialogue. The comedy was raucously 
directed by Elizabeth Bergner and 
produced by her husband, Paul Czin- 
ner. This, their first production, is 
no contribution to dramatic art but 
the lowest ebb of theatrical com- 


Hope FoR THE Best.—This first play 
by William McCleery, Sunday editor 
of PM, is an honest plea for good citi- 
zenship and if it is looseknit in dra- 
matic technique, its dialogue is gener- 
ous in charm and humor. Franchot 
Tone is the columnist and Jane Wyatt 


mercialism. I had hoped for better 
things from Miss Bergner.—At the 
Forrest. 


the defense worker who brings him 
a message from his public.—At the 
Fulton. 


TO BE REVIEWED IN MAY 


DARK OF THE Moon. — Dramatized 
ballad of the Smoky Mountains which 
won the Maxwell Anderson award for 
verse drama.—At the 46th Street. 


Ir’s A Girt.—Family comedy about 
a couple with twelve children marred 
by plot suggestiveness.— At the Na- 
tional. 


Ss 


OCIAL INSURANCE, as it is called, is in the air we breathe to-day. So 
much so that the State that can work out the most comprehensive 


scheme with the most alluring “benefits” ipso facto takes its place in the 
eyes of a great many people at the head of all that is progressive in civi- 


lization. . . . Industrial-capitalism has introduced into the minds of its 
victims such a dread of being deprived of all means of livelihood and of 
being kept just alive on a starvation dole, that security of wages for those 
of working age and pensions for those who have passed it appear as an 
Eldorado to millions who have never known what it is to own productive 
property. If they can be assured of getting this minimum guaranteed by 
the State, many of them are content to look no further. If it is pointed 
out to them that the contributions they will have to make each week are 
considerable, and that the conditions attached to their “security” are 
likely to be galling, they are not inclined to listen. At the back of their 
minds is the feeling that it is after all the State’s business to see that they 
have enough money to pay their contributions, and that coercion, if it 
comes, is at all events preferable to aimless penury. This state of mind, 
however natural, is disastrous. There can be only one end to this process 
of emasculation: complete domination of the people by a class of officials, 
that is to say the exact reverse of everything that is democratic. 
—The Weekly Review (London), October 5, 1944. 


one ENCE the great folly of those who would increase the power of 

the State because they dislike the power of big industrial cor- 
porations. The power that even the largest corporation has is limited, as 
its desire is limited; for it does not want to control all the activities of 
its employees. But in proportion as there is one single employer, the 
State, interested in all aspects of people’s lives, the power to control, and 
the interest in controlling, both come into play on a vastly greater scale. 


—From The Tablet (London), January 6, 1945, reviewing Lropotp ScHWARZCHILD’s 
Primer of the Coming World. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF Gop 


Att Christian mystic experience 
rises above the purely natural mysti- 
cism, which begins with an experi- 
ence of elation in nature, and its aim 
and content is not self or nature, but 
God; which, in turn, does not mean 
that a most heartfelt poem on God, a 
genuine expression of faith, represent 
true mysticism. Mysticism is more; 
it is something which defies words. 
All mystics have groped in the dark 
in their effort to describe what they 
experienced when they felt God. At 
best they took refuge in symbols, alle- 
gories and analogies taken, as in 
poetry, from natural and visible things. 
The Canticle of Canticles with its 
Oriental lushness of imagery, its sur- 
face sensuality, its chaste candor, has 
served as an inspiration to one group 
writing of their own experiences. 
Others have taken refuge in an alle- 
gorical explanation of Holy Writ. 

Others again, continuing along a line 
established by Plato, Plotinus and the 
Prophets, drown us in a “glossolalic” 
flood of stammering words of awe, 
reverence and darkness. Birth and 
death, embrace and fulfilment, caresses 

_and kisses, light and darkness, heat 
and cold, flight and surrender, sight 
and blindness, sweetness and bitter- 
ness, desolation and bliss—these are 
the analogical terms which are com- 
mon coin to all lovers of God once 
they have been admitted to a com- 
munion of being which is so strong 
that it bursts through the rational ap- 
proaches to God. There is a great 
distance between the enamoured rag- 
ings of Maddalena de’ Pazzi and the 
inspired rivers of thought flowing 
endlessly from Meister Eckhart; Au- 
gustine’s quiet and noble taciturnity 
is in sharp contrast with Bernard’s 
verbose and tender effusions. We can 
scarcely recognise the identical real- 
ity in the almost pedestrian pedantry 
of the late mystic writers as in the 
hymnic and soaring rapture of the 
sacramental mysticism of the liturgy 
and of the early Fathers. And yet, all 


have the same message about that very 
thing which no soul can utter: the im- 
mediate experience of God.... 

For Catholics who are surrounded 
by live memories of saintly mystics, 
this territory is not terra incognita. 
But there are many among whom 
strange notions of mysticism are cur- 
rent, ranging from black magic and 
spiritualism to hysteria and its various 
phenomena. In one of her books, 
Evelyn Underhill distinguishes mys- 
ticism from magic by a clear and 
simple definition: “Magical are all 
forms of self-seeking transcendental- 
ism.” Perhaps it would be better to 
enlarge this definition to say that all 
magical pseudo-mysticism is based on 
an assumption that God, angels, supe- 
rior powers and demons, can be forced, 
by repetition of formulas and weird 
irrational practices, by sheer human 


effort to rise above itself through a kind 
of self-intensification, to do whatever 


one wants them to do. When this is 
not demonism pure and simple, it re- 
mains within the boundaries of nature, 
although within the subconscious or 
unconscious. Natural forces as yet 
unprobed like telepathy and sugges- 
tion or hypnosis are neither mystical 
nor supernatural. In all these some- 
times preposterous, sometimes evil in- 
cantations and forcings of what is 
falsely deemed the supernatural, the 
principal agent, singly or collectively, 
is man. 

Mystics have nothing in common 
with such irrational and evil or silly 
doings. No person seeking after ex- 
traordinary phenomena — mystical 
symptoms rather than cause —can 
claim to have understood the true na- 
ture of mysticism. ... The greatest of 
all mystics are those who rise to union 
with God and leave behind that aspect 
of mysticism which intrigues the 
world. Just as mysticism takes dif- 
ferent forms in all its initiates, so it 
varies often from age to age, from 
mind to mind, from men to women, 
and even from nation to nation. The 
mystics are people who—while their 
personality not only suffers no dimi- 
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nution, but is expanded to an exhila- 
rating richness—become so perfectly 
an instrument of God that in their high- 
est activities they are completely pas- 
sive to Him, humbly allowing Him to 
do what He wills with them in the 
outpouring of His love. It is in such 
circumstances that our great mystics 
resort to the symbolic language of 
bridal relations. In a word, ortho- 
dox mysticism is nothing but the ex- 
perience intensely lived of the mys- 
tery of grace and freedom—which is 
the crucial point of all theology. 


—From The Soul Afire. Revelations of the 
Mystics. Edited by H. A. Remnnorp (New 
York: Pantheon Books). 


_ 
— 





A New ORDER 


Just as man, in his individual exist- 
ence, passes from one order to an- 
other, as from childhood to maturity, 
so does man in his collective existence 
pass from one order to another. A 
new outlook, a new interpretation, a 
new arrangement or the need for a 
new arrangement, all this may pass 
like the wind of a new spring through 
a whole civilization, or even through 
the whole world, stirring latent forces, 
fanning hidden flames into widespread 
fires. At such moments men are ac- 
eustomed to speak of a new order. 
They become conscious of new needs 
and demand that these needs be 
brought into harmony with the exist- 
ent order; they demand a revaluation, 
a more complete integration. 

The word, new order, is not itself 
new. In olden days it was applied to 
that readjustment which was demanded 
by the central fact of all history, the 
Incarnation. St. Leo the Great, in a 
beautiful passage of his incomparable 
sermons, describes how this new or- 
der rose from Christ’s new birth. But 
the fact of the Incarnation and its con- 
sequence: the Christian order, or 
Christian integration, did not in any 
way hamper the natural course of his- 
torical evolution. And so we find our- 
selves today once more speaking of 
a “new order.” 

Those who have this new order con- 
stantly on their lips are not neces- 
sarily its best interpreters. The true 
new order is not created by armies 
ner for armies nor, for that matter, 


by finances or for finances. It is born 
in the growth of man’s consciousness, 
in the silence of the human soul. Al- 
though it is not easy to discern the 
need of man’s soul in the chaos and 
turmoil of these times, yet the most 
opposed manifestations of this need 
reveal a common source of unrest; the 
feet that shuffle in the darkness for the 
new stepping-stone towards a new 
dawn move all in the same direction. 
We are moving towards a new society 
built upon a new realization of the 
organic unity of mankind. We have 
become more and more conscious of 
the unity of the human race. We may 
resent this new development, we can 
no longer escape from it, let alone ig- 
nore it. We not merely think, we 
know in our heart of hearts that the 
order of individualism, the order of 
the last five or six centuries is dying 
or dead. Everybody has become our 
neighbour in a very literal sense; even 
the war will not make us return to an 
insular and domestic nationalism which 
is only group-individualism. What 
are we heading for then? No one can 
foretell how things will come about, 
but we do not need a prophet to tell 
us that the next stage in human evolu- 
tion will be the stage of a closely knit 
international organic society founded 
on a vivid consciousness of the organic 
unity of the human race throughout 
the world. Whether we look at the 
distortions of Communism, Nazism, 
Fascism or the anemic appearance of 
a financial and individualistic democ- 
racy; whether we look at the new spir- 
itual movements inside and outside 
the Catholic Church or at the widely 
felt need of a truly Catholic Christian 
Unity; it all points to that one basic 
realization of our unity in human na- 
ture, of our necessary and universal 
brotherhood. Over and above our in- 
dividual unity we now clearly see the 
wider and deeper and all-embracing 
unity of the human race. Unless we 
recognize this fully and frankly we 
shall live more and more in a world 
of unreal abstraction. 

This new order will not be made by 
a superficial re-shuffling of political 
cards. It will not be an order of flat 
equality or of mechanized collectivity, 
it will not be an order of state-worship 
at the expense of personality. It will 
be the order of an organic community, 
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that is, an order of integration and of 
harmony, the goal of which is the 
beauty and perfection of the human 
race as one body; the executive of 
which is every free responsible hu- 
man person. This demands a new 
mentality which views things and 
events from the point of the whole be- 
fore it will decide about the part; 
which understands that universal in- 
tegration demands a drastic, yet not 
arbitrary, revision of judgment, and 
this in its turn will demand a re- 
valuation of what the past has be- 
queathed to us in theology, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, economics and 
politics; in short, we have to examine, 
retest and revalue the whole legacy 
with an eye to this new order. 

—From The Cleansing of the Temple. By 


Dom THeEoporE WesSELING, O.S.B. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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TruTH—JuUsTICE—Gopb 


IN contemplating nature, man sees 
realities; in contemplating his intelli- 
gence, he sees truths. Realities are 
finite like the nature that contains 
them; truths are infinite, eternal, ab- 
solute, that is to say, greater than the 
intelligence in which we find them. 
Nature shows us geometrical figures; 
the intelligence reveals to us the mathe- 
matical law itself, the general and ab- 
stract law of all bodies. It does more, 
it reveals to us the metaphysical law, 
that is to say, the law of all beings 
of what kind soever, the law which is 
as applicable to spirits as to bodies. 
At this height, and in this horizon, the 
universe disappears from our mental 
vision, or, at least, we no longer per- 
ceive it save as the reflection of a 
higher world, as the shadow of a 
boundless light; the real becomes ab- 
sorbed in the true, which is its root, 
reality becomes measured by truth. 

But where is truth? Where its 
dwelling-place, its seat, its living es- 
sence? Is it a pure abstraction of our 
mind? Is it nothing but the universe 
magnified by a dream? If it were so, 
our intelligence itself would be but a 
dream; truth, which appears to us as 
the principle of all things, would be 
only the exaggeration, and, as it were, 
the extravagance of sensible reality. 

Shall we say that truth has its seat 


in our own mind? But our mind is 
limited, truth has no limits; our mind 
had a beginning, truth is eternal; our 
mind is susceptible of more or less, 
truth is absolute. To say that our 
mind is the seat of truth, is to say in 
obscure terms that our mind is truth 
itself, living truth: who is so mad as 
to believe this? Besides the contra- 
diction existing between the nature of 
our mind and the nature of truth, do 
we not see the minds which form man- 
kind engaged in a perpetual war of 
affirmations and negations? Truth 
would then be battling with itself. It 
would affirm and deny at the same 
time, although remaining absolute. It 
is the very height of folly! 

If the truth be not a vain name, it is 
in the universe only in the state of ex- 
pression, and in our mind only in the 
state of apparition; it is in the uni- 
verse as the artist is in his work, it 
is in our mind as the sun is in our 
eyes. But beyond the universe and 
our mind, it subsists of itself, it is a 
real, an infinite, an eternal, an abso- 
lute essence, existing of itself, pos- 
sessing consciousness and intelligence 
of itself; for how could it be that 
truth should not understand itself, 
since it is the source of all understand- 
ing? Now, so to speak of truth is to 
define God; God is the proper name 
of truth, as truth is the abstract name 
of God. 

There is then a God, if truth exists. 
Would you say that there is no truth? 
It is for you to choose. I do not deny 
your liberty. 

Perhaps you will still better under- 
stand the force of this conclusion by 
applying it to the order of conscience. 
Even as truth is the object and life 
of the mind, justice is the object and 
life of conscience. Conscience sees and 
approves a rule of the rights and duties 
between beings endowed with liberty. 
That rule is justice. But where is jus- 
tice? Is it a simple result of human 
will? In that case justice would be 
but a convention, a fragile law called 
into life to-day and which may fall to- 
morrow. Is it an order founded on the 
very nature of man? But that nature 
is variable, corruptible, subject to pas- 
sions that lead it astray. What is or- 
der for one would be disorder for an- 
other. If then justice be a reality, it 
must be an eternal and absolute law, 
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regulating the relations of free voli- 
tions, as mathematics are an eternal 
and absolute law regulating the rela- 
tions of material beings, and meta- 
physics an eternal and absolute law 
regulating the relations of intelligent 
beings with all beings, either existing 
or possible. Beyond this notion, jus- 
tice is but a name which arms the 
strong against the weak, the prosper- 
ous against the needy. Now, this no- 
tion necessarily calls forth the notion 
of God, since an eternal and absolute 
law could only be a reality in the per- 
son of a being subsisting of himself, 
possessing a will active and just, able 
to promulgate an order, to maintain 
it, to reward obedience and punish 
rebellion. 

Truth is the first name of God; jus- 
tice is the second. 


—From Conferences on God. By Pre 
LaconparneE (New York: P. O’Shea), 1871. 
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FREEDOM FOR THE STUDENT 


TRADITIONALLY considered, the term 
“academic freedom” has a_ twofold 
application: freedom for the teacher, 
and freedom for the student. These 
freedoms are commonly expressed, re- 
spectively, by the words Lehrfreiheit 
and Lernfreiheit. Of late years, em- 
phasis has been placed mainly on 
Lehrfreiheit, freedom of the teacher, 
in the perennial battle for academic 
freedom. The term is usually inter- 
preted to mean the right and the duty 
of a teacher to teach truth. 

There is, of course, a body of objec- 
tive truth made known to man by di- 
vine revelation, which all men must 
accept for right living and for their 
eternal salvation. There is, in addi- 
tion, a body of truth which makes up 
a part of “the social heritage.” On 
both of these foundation stones of 
truth, Western Civilization is based. 
Seldom in defense of those truths, and 
more often in defiance of them, the 
cry of “academic freedom” is raised 
by certain groups of the professori- 
ate. These groups proclaim as fol- 
lows: “We start with no preconcep- 
tions; we accept no tradition; we rec- 
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ognize no authority, human or di- 
vine. We are independent thinkers 
and we claim the right to express our- 
selves untrammeled by any limitation 
except our own private judgment and 
individual interpretation.” 

In spite of the unwarranted claim 
of these professorial groups, it can be 
readily seen that truth, as such, does 
not lend itself to individual interpre- 
tation. In plain language it should be 
stated that no teacher has the right to 
disregard basic truth, or to interpret 
it according to his particular and pe- 
culiar fancy, or according to his own 
ignorance of its origin, worth, and 
authority. One must distinguish im- 
mediately, therefore, between academ- 
ic freedom, properly so called, and 
academic license. Thus, academic 
freedom does not mean, as some mis- 
taken and willful professors would 
have it mean, that any and every 
teacher or professor has the right to 
teach what he wants to teach in what- 
ever way he wants to teach it, even 
assuming that his motives are pro- 
foundly sincere. To grant this wide 
latitude to any teacher would be grant- 
ing him not freedom, but license 
rather. This is evident from the fact 
that, oftentimes, “what one wants to 
teach” may not be the truth. Indeed, 
it may be nothing more than individ- 
ual opinion, misinformation, inexact 
notions of fundamental principles and 
issues, an unfounded prejudice or 
some personal conceit. Not infre- 
quently, it may be plain, unadulterat- 
ed error. 

Usually, those teachers who insist 
most vigorously on the right of aca- 
demic freedom are the same ones who, 
basically ignorant of the true meaning 
of freedom itself, abuse the very right 
which they so vehemently demand. 
Their main concern, quite often, is to 
sell their wares in the educational 
market place or to air their personal 
views with solemn infallibility. Sel- 
dom if ever do such teachers grant 
the right of academic freedom to their 
students: the right of the student to 
reject the teachers’ errors. 


—From Freedom Through Education, By 
Joun D. Reppen and Francis A. Ryan (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co.). 
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A New PERL 


WE ought to see Europe as a place 
where some 300 millions had achieved 
by the beginning of this century 
certain great and difficult political 
achievements. There was a standard 
ef behaviour which the Governments 
who broke it were ashamed to dis- 
avow. There was a right of emigra- 
tion, because no Government had sunk 
te thinking of its people as slaves not 
to be allowed to run away from their 
plantation. The wealth and the inter- 
national habits of the upper classes, 
the comfort of the middle classes, were 
the vanguard and tokens of a general 
progressive rise in the standard of 
living through an economic philoso- 
phy first formulated and practised in 
this country, to the rapid enrichment 
of all the world. But the process was 
irregular, and it created depressed 
elasses and, in the great cities, centres 


and pools of frustration and discon- 


tent. The proper policy was to seek 
to alleviate and then to remove these 
conditions by all expedients, except 
by adopting the policy of State abso- 
lutism which sacrifices the whole to 
the part and destroys the good things 
enjoyed by the majority for the sake 
of improving in one particular way— 
the economic—the life of the poorest, 
Yet everywhere the century has seen 
the growth of a new peril to human 
happiness, the return of paternal gov- 
ernment, with a new thoroughness 
and a new efficiency, and an unresting 
exploitation of its human resources. 
That is the threat which twentieth- 
century man faces; and it is a threat 
nowhere more ruthlessly carried 
through than by the Marxian Social- 
ists. They do not believe that the as- 
pirations and ideas of ordinary peo- 
ple need be taken into account. Those 
English thinkers are astray who imag- 
ine that there is any reluctance to un- 
dertake the sovietization of an indi- 
vidualist and believing people. Let 
them read one of Lenin’s briefer writ- 
ings, called Can the Bolsheviks Retain 
State Power?, written just before they 


seized in Russia the power which they 
have in fact retained. Lenin was ar- 
guing against the faint hearts who 
pointed out that the Bolsheviks were 
only a few thousands, and that peo- 
ple with a strong antipathy to their 
ideas could be numbered by the tens 
of millions. He pointed to the upper 
class of Tsarist Russia, and asked 
how many thousands they had been, 
who yet controlled the mass of their 
countrymen. It was all a matter of a 
ruthless enough will to power, of a 
good police and the quick eradica- 
tion of centres of opposition, and, for 
the rest, of propaganda, slogans and 
assertions and, after a time, of cus- 
tom. 

The recent stock-taking in this coun- 
try in connection with the famine of 
teachers showed that in a nation liv- 
ing at so high a standard only 21,000 
graduates come every year to replen- 
ish the educated classes. In the coun- 
tries of Central Europe the upper and 
educated classes are to be numbered 
at the most by the tens of thousands, 
and their elimination is not regarded 
as at all an impossible or even a for- 
midable undertaking. The mass of the 
Russian peasantry, deeply religious for 
centuries, could yet be made to sub- 
mit to a wholly atheist education. The 
experience since 1917 has not in- 
creased the diffidence of revolution- 
aries about organizing subject popu- 
lations. Nevertheless the peoples of 
Central Europe, whose fate is now the 
stake, have a very different tradition, 
a much prouder and more independ- 
ent tradition, than have the Russian 
peasantries or proletariat. There is a 
great tradition of protracted, heroic 
and finally successful vindication of 
national independence, against the 
Turk and against the German. This 
tradition will not fail, and it must not 
fail, if the worst comes to the worst, 
to be supported from the West, lest 
the West itself should shrink into be- 
ing but a defensive fringe on a vast 
land of Eurasia politically and eco- 
nomically controlled from Moscow. 

—The Tablet (London), January 13, 1945. 
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SAFE FOR COMMUNISM? 


How one longs for the so-called 
“free” British Press to cease trying to 
sell to the British people all this hypo- 
critical nonsense about the “libera- 
tion” of Poland and the Baltic States, 
when the truth is that in the wake of 
the Russian armies there follows the 
creed of the hammer and sickle, the 
Communist terror of “liquidation” and 
deportation, the imposition of Com- 
munist despotism, and the secret 
police. 

Everyone who knows the facts 
knows that these countries have defi- 
nitely lost their freedom. They are 
not liberated—they are _ enslaved. 
Their hopes of democratic rights and 
liberties have vanished. One totali- 
tarian tyranny has displaced another. 

The long-planned and carefully pre- 
pared plot to set up Communist- 
directed puppet governments wher- 
ever the writ of Russia runs, is now 
being implemented with a _ cruelty 
and callousness carefully hidden from 
the British people. 

The war work of the Comintern has 
been successfully accomplished. Un- 
der the guise of patriots and partisans, 
these Communist-directed forces, who 
received arms ostensibly to fight the 
Germans, have used those arms to be- 
come provisional Governments. 

The massacre and deportation of 
political opponents is now in full 
swing. This was to have been the 
fate of Greece, but British troops in- 
tervened in the nick of time, as they 
did also in Belgium, and even more 
opportunely. 

In Yugoslavia, Tito, the Russian 
Communist puppet, is now “undis- 
puted master of the country,” with 
the help of British arms and Russian 
armies. King Peter’s democratic at- 
tempt to use his constitutional rights 
to plead for an all-party National Gov- 
ernment such as we are supporting 
in Greece, is summarily rejected. The 
young King, who in 1940 helped his 
country “to find her soul,” is now 
scolded and ostracised by the British 
Press for trying to help her to keep it. 
Yugoslavia, too has now been “lib- 


erated,” and her freedom has vanished. 

It looks as if the war might well end 
with a Communist Germany also. In- 
deed, at least three-quarters of Europe 
may be under a Communist puppet 
system shortly. If this should prove 
to be so then, without doubt, victory 
will mean to Great Britain another 
Dunkirk, but this time a political Dun- 
kirk. There will be no place for us 
in a Communist-directed Europe. The 
first stage of the Communist dream 
will be complete. This is the reward 
for having abandoned principle for 
expediency and appeasement. 

The last war was fought to make 
the world safe for Democracy. It 
looks as if the conclusion of this war 
will make Europe safe for Commu- 
nism. 

Thanks to our lack of moral courage 
and to the craven policy of our “free 
Press,” and to the deliberate way in 
which public opinion has been mis- 
led, there is not now much left of the 
honour and prestige we had so richly 
earned in 1940. 

Is it still too late for us to find our 
soul again, to restore our honour, and 
regain our prestige? 

How different is the outlook from 
what we had hoped, and how tragi- 
cally our 1939 war aims have been be- 
smirched and prostituted. The con- 
science of decent people everywhere 
is shocked to the core as and when 
they learn the truth, or begin to read 
the writing on the wall, and visualise 
the tragic fate of Europe. 

History will, I suppose, one day re- 
veal ine extent of the tremendous pres- 
sure (blackmail is the right word) 
which was exercised at Teheran. 
Nevertheless, a terrible price was paid 
for the continuance of the Russian 
Alliance. 

Perhaps it is still not too late for 
bold and resolute action following the 
conference of the “Big Three.” If 
Parliament and Congress would truly 
represent their peoples and insist up- 
on making their voices heard, Europe 
might yet be saved, and the onrush of 
the dark ages averted. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), Feb- 
ruary 15th. 











BisHop O’SHEA OF MARYKNOLL 


THE Most Rev. William F. O’Shea, 
M.M., Vicar Apostolic of Heijo, Korea, 
died on February 27th, in Grand Cen- 
tral Station, where he suffered a heart 
attack just as he was about to board 
a train. The last rites of the Church 
were administered by the Rev. Thomas 
J. McNulty of St. Agnes Church on 
East 43rd Street. 

Bishop O’Shea was born in New 
York on December 9, 1884, but his 
family moved to Jersey City when he 
was a child and he was educated in 
the public schools there and later 
in the Commercial High School in 
Hoboken. After his graduation he 
worked for some time as a clerk in 
the Brooklyn and Philadelphia Navy 
Yards. 

In 1912 he decided to study for the 
priesthood and joined the Maryknoll 
Community. He was ordained on De- 
cember 5, 1917, by the late Bishop 
Thomas F. Cusack of Albany. A year 
later he was elected a member of the 
Society’s Council, to which office he 
was twice re-elected. 

In 1917 he left for the Orient, where 
he remained for six years, working as 
a missionary in South China. At the 
end of this time he was recalled to 
the United States and appointed rector 
of the Maryknoll College in Clarks 
Summit, Pa. He also served as secre- 
tary-general of the Society. 

On October 29, 1939, he was one of 
a group of twelve missonaries conse- 
crated Bishops by Pope Pius XII. in 
St. Peter’s. Bishop O’Shea was ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic of Heijo, 
Korea, and went there in that capa- 
city. After the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor he and all the Mary- 
knoll missionaries in his territory 
were interned until 1942, when they 
were repatriated, returning to this 
country on the Gripsholm in Septem- 
ber of that year. 

Since then, Bishop O’Shea spent 
considerable time studying the lan- 
guage of Korea, planning to return 
there after the War. He had remark- 
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able linguistic ability and spoke at 
least ten languages. He possessed great 
courage and was a leader of those mis- 
sionaries who refused to leave the war 
zones during the conflict between 
Japan and China. It is said that in 
1921 he stopped a battle between 
troops of the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen and 
Chinese revolutionaries, by mounting 
the wall of the ancient city of Kochow 
and waving the American flag. This 
stopped the firing and resulted in a 
truce, saving many lives. 

May the soul of this great mission- 
ary rest in peace! 





DEATH OF MoTHER DAMMANN 


America lost a great educator and 
one of its most courageous champions 
of social justice in the passing of 
Mother Grace Cowardin Dammann of 
Manhattanville, on February 13th, 

Mother Dammann was born in Bal- 
timore on July 9, 1872, and was edu- 
cated at the Georgetown Visitation 
Academy and at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. She also studied in London and 
Rome. In January, 1898, she entered 
the Society of the Sacred Heart at 
Kenwood near Albany. For twelve 
years she taught in various Academies 
and in 1912 she was appointed Mis- 
tress General of Eden Hall Academy, 
Philadelphia, holding this post for two 
years and then being transferred to 
Manhattanville. Here she was Mistress 
General from 1915 until 1921, when 
she was named Superior of the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart, in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1924 she founded the Country 
Day School at Overbrook. From 1927 
to 1930 she was Superior of the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart, Maplehurst, 
N. Y. In 1930 she became president 
of Manhattanville College at 133rd 
Street and Convent Avenue and dur- 
ing the last fifteen years she worked 
tirelessly in the interests of education 
and social justice. She spoke at many 
educational conferences and some of 
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her addresses were later published, 
including “Principles ‘versus Preju- 
dices,” an outspoken statement in 1938 
on the racial question, and “College 
Administration Problems,” which ad- 
dress was delivered before the National 
Catholic Education Association. In 
1939 she spoke before the same asso- 
ciation on the subject of “Principles 
and Action in Catholic College Educa- 
tion.” She wrote a chapter entitled 
“The Catholic College for Women,” in 
the book Essays on Catholic Educa- 
tion in the United States, published 
by the Catholic University of America. 
Mother Dammann was internation- 
ally known and respected for her ac- 
tive interest in creating better inter- 
racial understanding. She was un- 
equivocally opposed to discrimina- 
tion because of race or color and it 
was largely as the result of her influ- 
ence that in 1933 the students at Man- 
hattanville adopted a Resolution con- 
taining a pledge to aid the welfare of 
Negroes and to treat them and speak 
of them with kindness as well as jus- 
tice. Early in 1938 the first Negro 
student was admitted to Manhattan- 
ville and a few days later the stu- 
dents, by an overwhelming majority, 
registered their approval of this step 
taken by Mother Dammann. A small 
minority of the alumnae objected and 
at their reunion at the College that 
year, Mother Dammann stilled their 
protests by an address in which she 
stressed the identical destiny of all 
mankind and reminded her hearers of 
the natural and inalienable rights of 
man, among which she placed the 
right of duly qualified Catholic Negro 
youth to Catholic higher education. 
Mother Dammann was a member of 
many organizations working for edu- 
cation and better race relations, some 
of which were the National Education 
Association, the National Rural Life 
Conference, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association, the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and the Catholic Art Association. 
She also took an active part in the 
meetings of the Association of Colleges 
of New York State, the Middle States 
Association, the American Council on 
Education and other groups. 


Mother Dammann was seventy-two 
at the time of her death and was ac- 
tive almost up to the end. May the 
soul of this great Catholic educator 
rest in peace! 





Rassit BECOMES A CATHOLIC 


A DISTINGUISHED convert entered the 
Church on February 14th, when Pro- 
fessor Israele Anton Zolli, Chief. Rabbi 
of Rome, was baptized. The cere- 
mony took place in the Basilica of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, with Mon- 
signor Luigi Traglia, Vice Regent of 
Rome, officiating. Professor Zolli took 
the names “Pius Eugene,” in honor of 
the Holy Father. He received his first 
Holy Communion on February. 22d. 

Professor Zolli, who is_ sixty-five 
years old, is a scholary man of pro- 
found religious convictions. His con- 
version was a slow but sure process 
beginning, he says, several years ago. 
The attitude of the Holy See during 
the German occupation of Rome played 
an important part in crystallizing his 
determination to become a Catholic. 
When the Nazis seized Rome in Sep- 
tember, 1943, they drove 5,500 Jews 
into exile and took several hundred 
prisoners, demanding payment of a 
huge sum of money for their ransom. 
The remaining Jews in the city, in 
spite of giving all they could, still 
were unable to: raise the amount re- 
quired. Rabbi Zolli then wrote to the 
president of the Jewish community, 
saying that he had been able, through 
his personal intervention, to obtain 
from what he described as “high offi- 
cials of the Catholic Church,” $45,000 
towards the ransom money. He also 
offered himself as. a hostage to the 
Nazis in exchange for the lives of 
other Jews. He has_ consistently 
shown his love for his Jewish breth- 
ren and, since his conversion, he ex- 
plains, he has not abandoned them. 
“T continue to maintain, unchanged,” 
he says, “all my love for the people of 
Israel, and my sorrow for the lot 
which has befallen them.” 

When the Allies liberated Rome, the 
first public Jewish service since the 
Nazi occupation was held there, and 
at that time Rabbi Zolli publicly 
praised the Holy Father for his un- 
failing kindness and sympathy toward 





the persecuted Jews. He declared 
that the Vatican had always helped 
them and said that, in their gratitude, 
the Jews of Rome called Pope Pius 
XII. “Our Pope,” because of his great 
kindness to them. 

In an interview with representatives 
of the N.C.W.C. News Service, Pro- 
fessor Zolli told them that no one had 
ever tried to convert him and said 
that, even many years ago, he had 
given his writings “a form and char- 
acter intimately Christian.” He add- 
ed that various Scripture students had 
noted this fact, though he himself was 
unaware of it. He has written many 
learned volumes and even before go- 
ing to Rome in 1939, had been invited 
to collaborate in the work of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Commission and the 
Italian Catholic Encyclopedia. He 
was one of the very few non-Catholics 
working at the Vatican on an exegesis 
of the Old Testament, where his 
knowledge of the subject was of great 
value. 

Both Professor Zolli and his wife, 
who also entered the Church, were 
later received in private audience by 
the Holy Father. When interviewed 
by the representatives of the N.C.W.C. 
News Service, the Professor was mak- 
ing a retreat in one of the religious 
houses in Rome. They found him in 
a small, bare room, seated at a desk 
on which lay a crucifix, a catechism 
and several other books. Regarding 
his plans for the future, Professor 
Zolli said that he expects to teach at 
the University of Rome. 
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BriTain’s HIERARCHY ON PEACE 


A caBLE from the N.C.W.C. News 
Service states that, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
England, Wales and Scotland issued a 
2,000 word statement setting forth 
eight points which they feel must be 
accepted by the governments of all 
the United Nations if a lasting peace 
is to be realized: 
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(1) Human rights are derived not 
from membership in any state or 
party, but from membership in the 
human family. ; 

(2) The brotherhood of man is 
meaningless unless founded on the Fa- 
therhood of God. 

(3) Sound international relations 
must be informed by charity. 

(4) Men of one tradition must not 
attempt to enforce their customs on 
the members of another race. 

(5) The well-being and prosperity 
of each nation must be the concern 
of all. 
(6) The peace conference must be 
a family council. 

(7) Press and radio should com- 
bine to foster true internationalism 
founded on love and brotherhood. 

(8) Full liberty must be granted 
all men to worship God as conscience 
dictates. 

The Bishops express themselves as 
being “deeply conscious that the 
forthcoming peace treaty will create 
conditions making either for true 
peace or for further outbreaks of 
war,” hence the statement issued by 
them. 
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DEATH oF BisHOP RHODE 


THE Most Rev. Paul P. Rhode, Bishop 
of Green Bay, Wis., since 1915, died 
March 3d after a long illness, at the 
age of seventy-three. He was born in 
Poland and was the first Polish-Ameri- 
can to be made a bishop in this coun- 
try. His family had come to this coun- 
try when he was a young child and he 
was educated here. He was ordained 
to the priesthood June 17, 1894, and 
he became Auxiliary Bishop of Chi- 
cago in 1908. One of Bishop Rhode’s 
last official acts was his greeting to 
the Most Rev. Stanislaus V. Bona, who 
was installed as Coadjutor Bishop of 
Green Bay last January. 

May the soul of Bishop Rhode rest 


in peace! 
JoserpH I. MALLoyY. 





New Books 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the Peace. 


Edited by Sumner Welles.— 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Andrew J. Krzesinski.—Black Boy. By Richard 


Wright.—Amerigo Vespucci: Pilot Major. 


By Frederick J. Pohl_—The New 


Testament in English. By Msgr. R. A. Knox.—Balkan Background. By Bernard 


Newman.—Democracy Under Pressure. 


By Stuart Chase.-Tar Heel Apostle. 


By John C. Murrett.—What the Negro Wants. Edited by Rayford W. Logan.— 


The Broken Pitcher. 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Sumner Welles. New 
York: The Dryden Press. $3.75. 
The ostensible purpose of this book 

is to present basic facts required by 
the average citizen for an understand- 
ing of the problems of peace. These 
facts, as set forth, provide a brief pic- 
ture of most of the nations and major 
dependent peoples of the world, a dis- 
cussion of each land and its inhabi- 
tants, a sketch of its history between 
the two World Wars, a survey of its 
economic life and relations, and a 
summary of the factors which pre- 
sumably will determine the parts to be 
played by the various nations in the 
world of tomorrow. In the Introduc- 
tion, Sumner Welles pleads for bet- 
ter understanding of all peoples and 
for the achievement of an effective 
international organization to keep the 
peace and promote world progress— 
no particular organization, just any 
one that will work. 

The book has value so far as it in- 
troduces the reader to peoples and 
nations with which he was not pre- 
viously acquainted. Even in this re- 
spect, it is definitely on the Cook’s 
Tour side. In any event, it is not a 
sufficient guide to the peace, if only 
because it contains no discussion of 
the principles on which enduring 
peace can alone be founded. Thus, 
the main issue is avoided in favor of an 
excursion among the “facts.” In short, 
if the intention of the book is indi- 
cated by the title—to be a Guide to the 


By Naomi Gilpatrick.—Shorter Notices. 


Peace—its plan is basically defective. 

The book’s title is actually less 
revelatory of its intention than is its 
interna] structure. Each section de- 
voted to a particular nation of people 
ends with a statement of its “Stakes in 
the Peace.” Its “stakes” prove con- 


sistently to be either a rearrangement 
of its internal economy, closer de- 


pendency on Great Britain or Russian 
Bolshevism, or membership in some 
supranational organization. Through- 
out, an effort is made to tie up a re- 
alization of Utopia with victory for 
the Allies, and so far as the book rests 
on that assumption, it is simply a piece 
of propaganda regardless of its avowed 
objectivity. We already have seen it 
demonstrated that, for Finland, Po- 
land, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, etc., the international issue is 
as much Bolshevism versus freedom as 
it ever was Nazism versus freedom, 
The book is jerry built. The vari- 
ous sections are uneven in reliability 
and perspective. The material on 
Latin America seems most competent- 
ly handled, thanks to the knowledge 
of Samuel Guy Inman and Sumner 
Welles. There is, however, no ty 
inal scholarship, and indeed the find- 
ings of modern scholars seem to have 
been overlooked with reference to 
many important subjects. Either in- 
sidiously or through unpardonable ig- 
norance, the statements on racial 
strains or background magnify the 
Anglo-Saxon at the expense of the 
Celt. The concept of a “British” peo- 
ple that includes Celt and Saxon is 
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utilized throughout to blanket out the 
Celt. An effort is also made to cap- 
ture for England the prestige of the 
Nordic legend, with the fantastic state- 
ment (in the section on Germany) 
that the “Angles and Saxons” of the 
South and East of England are the 
purest Germans. This statement is, of 
course, inconsistent with the sections 
on the Scandinavian countries and 
with the words on the nature of the 
English population in the section on 
England. Again, the people of the 
United States are imputed to be for 
the most part “Anglo-Saxon.” Actual- 
ly, any competent statistical investi- 
gation will disclose much less than 
fifty per cent of the American people 
dangling from the Anglo-Saxon family 
tree. To crown all, the American War 
of Independence is termed the final 
expression of the English view! Sheer 
rot! A war fought against England by 
an army at least 40 per cent Irish—a 
war not wanted by the majority of 
“native” Americans (Tories, old Eng- 
lish stock, etc.)! 

We stress the theme of Anglo-Saxon 
racism not only because it is unscien- 
tific but because it is a mainstay of 
those who propagate the validity of 
the concept of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the concept of 
Union Now. 

The handling of Communism is 
sympathetic, and in sharp contrast 
with the handling of Fascism and its 
variants. Moscow is the “spiritual 
lodestar” of the Chinese Communists 
—why “spiritual”? The extermina- 
tion of the kulaks and the collectiviza- 
tion of the Ukraine by means of mass 
starvation is dismissed as bearing the 
aspects of a “minor civil war.” Again, 
“Soviet Russia’s weight for peace is 
enormous.” Enough said? 

One more point: Welles, in arguing 
for the partition of Germany, regards 
German and Nazi as identical in the 
matter of responsibility for things in 
general and particular. 

To sum up, the so-called Guide is 
polluted to such an extent by error 
and propagandistic “slanting” that it 
had better died unborn. Certainly, 
its guiding spirits should be restored 
to that scholarly limbo from which the 
exigencies of war have permitted them 
temporarily to emerge. 

JAMES TRAVIS. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By An. 
drew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., S.T.D, 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co, 
Second edition. $2.60. 

This book is written by a Polish 
scholar, one who has, by that very 
fact, a special right to ask the ques- 
tion, “Is modern culture doomed?” 
The conflict which seems to spell the 
downfall of all that is traditional 
opened with an attack upon Poland, 
storm-center of the world’s suffering, 
He comes, moreover, from the Univer- 
sity of Cracow which, as Monsignor 
O’Toole points out in his preface may 
claim to be the place from which mod- 
ern culture took its rise, for it is the 
University of Copernicus who turned 
the universe inside out as far as this 
world of ours is concerned. The 
Nazis, in their attack upon Cracow, 
spared the statue of Copernicus. It 
stands looking from the past into 
the future, and in the same spirit Pro- 
fessor Andrew Krzesinski dares to look 
forward with hope. 

Yet the book is a series of sweeping 
denunciations of all that is wrong in 
the modern world, the cumulative ef- 
fect of which would be very depress- 
ing but for the fact that, in pointing 
out where each phase of life today has 
gone wrong, the author implies that 
there is a corresponding rightness 
which subsists. This side of the ques- 
tion is stated but not proportionately 
developed. In the opening chapters 
a clear distinction is drawn between 
culture and civilization, showing cul- 
ture as the deeper and more spiritual 
level of life. Then modern culture it- 
self is analyzed into two elements, the 
traditional (identified with the Chris- 
tian), and the material, which is based 
on commercialism, sensuality, love of 
money, all of which stem from a God- 
denying egoism. Unhappily, this ele- 
ment is seemingly made synonymous 
with the phrase “modern culture” 
throughout the greater part of the 
book. The reader begins to hope that 
modern culture is doomed, only to find 
at the end that it is to survive, thanks 
to a basic Christian element, which 
has been assumed but not sufficiently 
dwelt upon. Similarly, the term “mod- 
ern man” is equated with “material- 
ist”; what sort of man then is he who 
would live a Christian life in a neces- 
sarily modern world? This over- 
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emphasis creates an illogical confu- 
sion, and though the argument of the 
book is sound, it is not as convincing 
as it might be. 

A wealth of philosophical and his- 
torical truth is presented in every 
chapter, but too often in the form of 
generalities. The concrete touch need- 
ed by the mind of the present-day 
thinker, and especially the young 
thinker, is missing. The same ten- 
dency toward generalization makes 
the picture a little too simple, as though 
all that is false and wrong must be 
found together in the unfortunate 
“modern man.” The picture of an in- 
dividual soul, groping its way through 
error mixed with truth, through sin 
mixed with idealism, is not presented, 
though experience would seem to 
show that this is the way in which 
many “modern men,” honestly hungry 
for God under strange names, find the 
road to Him. 

It is hoped that these objections 
will not serve to obscure the funda- 
mental worth of a book with a great 
message written by an earnest and 
learned thinker. They may serve in- 
stead to help the reader to overlook 
what are, perhaps, faults of presenta- 
tion only. At the close of the book, 
we are convinced that modern cul- 
ture is not doomed because religion, 
strengthened by calamity, will rise 


above its foes, and the conviction 


comes from the cogency of single sen- 
tences, fine utterances strong: enough 
to stand by themselves of truths that 
the world sorely needs: “The ideology 
of Christian culture is infinitely and 
‘ inexhaustibly dynamic.” .. “The 
growing social needs of men, finding 
but a one-sided answer in materialis- 
tic culture make for appreciation of 
the Christian ideal of humanity as the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 
MARGARET WILLIAMS. 


Black Boy. By Richard Wright. 


New 

York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

The Black Boy, Richard Wright, 
learned to curse before he learned to 
read. He was a drunkard at the age 
of six. His mother saved him from 
alcoholism. This record of his child- 
hood and youth abounds with evidence 
that learning to read did not make him 
forget how to curse. Racial preju- 
dice in Mississippi and the consequent 


poverty of Negroes made Richard’s 
childhood miserable. His father de- 
serted the family to live with another 
woman, and his mother moved fre- 
quently from one Southern town to 
another in search of a home for her 
two boys. Richard, a sensitive, spir- 
ited, out-spoken child, was misunder- 
stood by strangers and relatives alike 
and suffered cruel beatings at home, 
in school and in the streets. 

That same misunderstanding in- 
creased as he met white people. This 
racial clash is the most important fac- 
tor in his book. He relates the facts 
vividly, yet his own confused state of 
mind weakens the force of his argu- 
ment against racial injustice. He 
hates white people and they hate him, 
but his own people completely mis- 
understand him. He seems to be 
above his associates. Moreover, a 
chasm, almost as wide as that which 
separates Negroes and whites, stands 
between him and educated, well-to-do 
Negroes. Apparently this strange iso- 
lation became part of him. 

A white Catholic, one of the few 
characters in the whole book who 
treats Richard decently, helped him 
smuggle books from the public library, 
to which the Jim Crow laws forbade 
a Negro access. Apparently this was 
as close as Richard came to the kind 
man’s religion. Mr. Wright speaks of 
religion often but never accepts any 
formal belief. Perhaps the saddest 
fact in Richard’s whole sad life is that 
he never discovered a clear, logical, 
intelligent presentation of Christ’s 
teaching. He knew only a highly 
emotional caricature of Christianity. 
This may explain his remarks about 
Christ and the Crucifixion, remarks 
which a Christian would consider ir- 
reverent but which he probably con- 
sidered harmless. 

There are a few really objectionable 
passages in the book, for though the 
author never excuses immorality, he 
does describe sordid scenes without 
delicacy or reticence. Surely two such 
scenes and the more than frank ex- 
pressions throughout the story should 
ban the book for immature readers. 
All this coarseness could be removed 
without essentially weakening the fun- 
damental theme. We would suggest 
an expurgated edition. It would serve 
a great need, for the safety of democ- 





racy and intellectual honesty demand 
that Americans know the horrible 
story of racial injustice. In interest- 
ing, gripping pages Mr. Wright here 
tells that story, giving evidence of a 
generous share of the Negro’s excel- 
lence in the expressive arts. 
MICHAEL MCLAUGHLIN. 


Amerigo Vespucci: Pilot Major. By 
Frederick J. Pohl. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 
Who discovered America? The an- 

swer to that question has vexed stu- 

dents of American exploration for 
many years. Those who believe that 

Columbus has the better of the battle 

as matters stand will not be nearly so 

certain if they will read this latest and 
perhaps best biography of Amerigo 

Vespucci. The arguments presented 

in behalf of Vespucci are quite con- 

vincing to this reviewer, even though 
he is a member of the Knights of 

Columbus. 

Sympathetic to Vespucci, we might 
expect the author to be critical of 
Columbus, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing statements: “He [Columbus] 
had the aplomb of a great leader and 
also the disregard of facts which is 
fatal to success. . . . He proved him- 
self one of the world’s greatest in 
imagination and initiative, but he 
doomed himself to disappointment by 
an obstinate insistence upon inter- 
preting facts to please his mystical 
fancy (40).” Vespucci, the Florentine 
merchant, learned astronomy from 
Toscanelli and others, and became 
deeply interested in navigation. This 
interest increased in 1492 when he 
took up residence in Seville, Spain, 
where he acted as agent for the Medici 
family of Florence. Naturally, Ameri- 
go learned of the westward voyage of 
Columbus. He was greatly impressed 
by the news in March, 1493, that 
Columbus had reportedly reached the 
Indies. But it was not until 1499 that 
Vespucci sailed westward, reached the 
northern part of South America and 
explored it. He, like Columbus, 
thought he had reached Asia. As Ves- 
pucci reported the trip: “After we 
had sailed about four hundred leagues 
continually along one coast, we con- 
cluded that this was the main- 
land (83).” But in his second voyage, 
in 1500, we find him reporting in a 
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different vein: “We arrived at a new 
land, which for many reasons that are 
enumerated in what follows, we ob- 
served to be a continent (130).” His 
exploration of the eastern shoreline of 
South America convinced Amerigo 
that he was exploring the coast of a 
new continent, not the continent of 
Asia as he had formerly thought. 

The author makes it convincingly 
clear that Amerigo was not responsible 
for the publication of Mundus Novns 
in 1504. Neither is he to be blamed 
for the Four Voyages of the same 
year. Both are considered forgeries 
by Mr. Pohl. Neither was Amerigo 
responsible for the action of Wald 
seemiiller in assigning the name Amer- 
ica to present day South America, in 
1507, and giving Amerigo the credit 
for the discovery of the continent. 
The author does believe, however, 
that Waldseemiiller was fully justified 
in considering Amerigo as the dis 
coverer since the latter had given 
proofs for the existence of the conti- 
nent, whereas Columbus had not. Be- 
coming more definite and emphatic, 
Mr. Pohl writes: “Columbus was not 
the discoverer of what Waldseemiiller 
meant by the word ‘America.’ He him- 
self had denied it, by insisting to the 
day of his death that he had reached 
the mainland of Asia. ... It was no 
error and no injustice to name the new 
continent after the man who had dis- 
covered that it was a new continent. 
. . « The word ‘discover’ has two dif- 
ferent meanings. If by ‘discover’ is 
meant ‘to get first sight of’ then Co- 
lumbus was the discoverer of the con- 
tinent that was named America. ... 
But to discover also means to ‘bring 
to the knowledge of the world.’ Co- 
lumbus could not bring America to the 
knowledge of Europe, because he had 
no faintest conception of what Amer- 
ica was or that there was such a thing 
as a New World... . Columbus saw a 
small piece of South America, but he 
did not understand what he saw. 
Amerigo Vespucci explored nearly 
two-thirds of the coastline of South 
America. . . . To Columbus prior- 
ity; to Vespucci, understanding (176- 
177).” 

Vespucci’s later voyages, in 1505 and 
in 1507, are described, as is also his 
work as “Pilot Major,” in directing the 
the. work of all pilots under the Span- 
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ish flag. This honor came to him in 
1508, a recognition that he was su- 
preme in his knowledge of navigation. 
The appendices, exhaustive notes, rich 
bibliography, and detailed index fur- 
nish additional proof that Frederick 
J. Pohl must be taken into considera- 
tion whenever one attempts to settle 
the well-nigh unanswerable question: 
“Who discovered America?” 
PAUL KINIERY. 


The New Testament in English. By 
Msgr. R. A. Knox. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $3.00. 

The English version of the New 
Testament commonly used in this 
country was published at Reims in 
1582, revised in 1749 (and later) by 
Dr. Challoner and others, among whom 
were Archbishop Kenrick and John 
Gilmary Shea. Educated American 
Catholics know that in 1941 there was 
published, under the patronage of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, a 
new version notably different from 
the old. They are less aware that the 
gifted linguist, Father Spencer, O.P., 
devoted nearly twenty years to a 
translation of the New Testament from 
the original Greek, which was revised 
in Rome and eventually published in 
this country by the Dominican Fathers 
Callan and McHugh in 1937. Other 
English translations, too, have been 
authorized by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, notably the Westminster Ver- 
sion from the original Greek published 
through the 1930’s. 

Now comes another translation— 
from the Latin Vulgate—made by 
Monsignor Knox at the request of the 
hierarchy of England and Wales. 
Published in part from time to time 
in the London Tablet—thus giving the 
author an opportunity to profit by the 
comments of critics — Knox’s New 
Testament enjoys the double advan- 
tage of having been written by a clas- 
sical scholar, who is a skillful writer 
of English, and of having been scruti- 
nized by a goodly number of scrip- 
tural experts. Adequately guaranteed 
as to accuracy by the standing of the 
author and his critics; no less smooth 
and rhythmical than was anticipated; 
and in many passages surprisingly 
illuminating by its introduction of 
fresh words and phrases, the Knox 
version is entitled to ready welcome, 


wide use, long life. Readers of the 
New Testament who are disturbed by 
the appearance of translations which 
include notable and frequent varia- 
tions of texts familiar since childhood 
may need to be reminded that this 
sort of disturbance—inseparable from 
progress—has been a recurrent phe- 
nomenon from early Christian times. 
The variation of the Vulgate from the 
older Itala is still to be noted in dif- 
ferences between phrases of the mis- 
sal and the breviary. 

As we have learned rather painfully 
in recent years, not every new trans- 
lation of the sacred text is an im- 
provement; and the Knox version, 
when set alongside the Reims, shows 
that something of simple beauty and 
idiomatic strength has been lost. In 
1 Corinthians xiii. 1, for example, the 
Reims version reads: 


“If I speak with the tongues of men, 
and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal,” 


whereas, the new translation reads: 


“I may speak with every tongue that 
men and angels use; yet, if I lack 
charity, I am no better than echoing 
bronze, or the clash of cymbals.” 


On the other hand the new version is 
at times clearer. In some of the diffi- 
cult passages of the Epistle to the 
Romans, Monsignor Knox’s translation 
is much more helpful than the Reims. 
As for the Gospels, it may be said that 
Father Knox has been often, not al- 
ways, successful in clarifying the 
Reims text without sacrifice of charm. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Balkan Background. By Bernard New- 
man. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

Those of us who feel bewildered at 
the volume and speed of the literary 
torrent which brings each day new 
floods of geographical and historical 
information are disposed to extend an 
enthusiastic welcome to any new book 
that comes from Bernard Newman. 
Grand-nephew of George Eliot, cousin 
of Maurice Evans, veteran of the First 
World War, lecturer for the British 
Ministry of Information, author of 
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some forty books, he possesses an un- 
usual faculty of selecting, compressing 
and conveying the essential facts of 
the subjects on which he writes. It 
would not be rash to apply the phrase 
“best in its field” to his New Europe, 
with its well informed, objective, re- 
freshing presentation of the anti-bel- 
lum world of the thirties. Now comes 
the story of that seething portion of 
southeastern Europe which seems like- 
ly to retain for a long time to come 
its well earned reputation as an ever 
boiling caldron of political disputes 
and wars. 

The author reviews the general char- 
acteristics of the Balkans; and then in 
turn he discusses the particular his- 
tory, racial traits and economic con- 
ditions of Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Greece, Turkey. As 
elsewhere, here too, he displays good 
judgment, sympathetic temperament, 
practical common sense. Believing 
that the course of events has not al- 
tered the essential Balkan problems, 
but rather made them more urgent, 
he points out the degree to which sus- 
picion has hampered the development 
of the Balkans, and he hopes that the 
Allies: will give these under-privileged 
peoples “the chance they have never 
yet had—a generous opportunity for 
economic stability and for political 
progress dominated by the wishes of 
the people concerned, not of dictators 
from within or without.” 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Democracy under Pressure: Special In- 
terests versus the Public Welfare. 
By Stuart Chase. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund. $1.00. 

In what amounts to a pamphlet be- 
tween stiff covers, the eminent popu- 
larizer briefly describes the existence 
and operation of pressure groups rep- 
resenting business, agriculture, and 
labor; indicates the main cleavages 
between the interests of such groups 
and the general interest; sketches the 
roles government has played in both 
fostering and guarding against mo- 
nopoly; and offers an outline of solu- 
tions. 

The chief usefulness of the book re- 
sides in the extent to which it will 
introduce Se eeemes & a more 
realistic conception 0 ican eco- 
nomic life than the traditional gen- 


eralities afford: Chase does decisively 
underscore the threat to the general 
interest that the undisciplined opera- 
tion of pressure groups poses, and 
does portray the labor lobby and the 
farm lobby as pressure groups of the 
same general character as the business 
lobby. 

Certain inconsistencies, omissions, 
and fallacies detract from the book’s 
value. A more hostile tone is disclosed 
toward business pressure groups than 
toward those representing labor and 
agriculture. A constant tendency 
crops out to regard the problems of 
pressure groups and monopolies as 
identical, whereas some of the most 
powerful pressure groups are not mo- 
nopolies at all. Nor is a monopoly to 
be logically regarded as a “group.” 
Some of the most powerful pressure 
groups are not discussed—those with 
propagandist, radical, fanatical, and 
internationalist aims. Consequently, 
the nature of the problem of pressure 
groups escapes precise definition, and 
the proposed solutions do not solve 
the actual problem. 

Chase labors under the fallacy that 
monopolistic restriction of output and 
monopolistic price control are neces- 
sarily irresponsible exercises of power 
contrary to the~public-—interest and 
hence sufficient reason for the assump- 
tion of “full control” by the state. This 
view, so common to various “liberals,” 
rests on no comprehensive demonstra- 
tion: at least as many facts can be 
marshaled against it as for it. Chase’s 
willingness to let the state take full 
control seems naive in view of the dis- 
tinction which realists draw between 
the state as a mystical entity and the 
machinery of the state as a vehicle 
alike to the livelihood of politicians 
and the posturings of pseudo-messiahs. 

Stylistieally, the book has the de- 
fects of its virtues. The manner is 
loquacious, even hearty. Knowing 
familiarity is achieved, perhaps more 
than occasionally, by the use of col- 
loquialisms and journalese. Such 
terms as the “pressure boys” bedeck 
the pages. Sensationalism is not 
wholly eschewed. - 

As to factual accuracy: The pro- 
rated production of petroleum is 
quoted as a monopolistic practice, 
whereas (almost) everyone knows it 
to be a conservation technique direct- 
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ly in the national interest. As to 
scholarship: Chase finds that Polanyi 
is the first to declare that the World 
Free Market dissolves society. Car- 
lyle, in his classic Past and Present, 
expressed similar views about the ef- 
fects of the Cash Nexus between man 
and man, almost a century ago. We 


forego a catalog of such objections to 
save space. 
To sum up, the work reveals how 
facilely a book can be whipped up 
JAMES TRAVIS. 


nowadays. 


Tar Heel Apostle. By John C. Murrett. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

Too close as yet for due perspective 
and correct appraisement, the Mary- 
knoll missionary movement will some 
day become as important in the judg- 
ment of posterity as it is interesting 
in our own. Its beginnings resemble 
those of many a large scale episode 
that has set its mark on the develop- 
ment of a nation or a social order; its 
roots were planted in the soil of an 
American Catholicism lately come of 
age; they were fed by the immemorial 
apostolic tradition of the Church; but 
to be assured of proper growth they 
needed caretakers, zealous, self-forget- 
ful, inspired. Two men possessed of 
these qualities came forward some 
forty years ago; and the result is Mary- 
knoll with its farflung frontiers and 
its honorable roster of martyrs dead 
and living. Bishop Walsh’s story has 
been told in All the Day Long. Now 
we have the tale of his quaint, unas- 
suming companion, a visionary with 
the enviable faculty of uncovering and 
co-ordinating hidden realities and of 
correctly assaying future possibilities. 

This book is offered as a summary of 
a vast amount of material gathered for 
use in a definitive biography. The 
later work will be awaited by the stu- 
dent; this present one fills the need 
of the average reader. In homely 
fashion, befitting the story of a “Tar 
Heel,” the writer describes a carecr 
alive with interest, giving us not a col- 
lection of tightly-packed facts, but a 
deliberately discursive narrative of 
sayings and doings which, out of their 
context, would be nothing extraordi- 
hary. Yet a more economical record 
could hardly have created so lifelike a 
portrait of this backwoodsman with 


the essential qualities of holiness, who 
will now charm a vast circle of read- 
ers— American and non-American, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, contempla- 
tive and active. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


What the Negro Wants. Edited by 
Rayford W. Logan. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$3.50. 

The editor of this book selected 
fourteen qualified Negro writers to an- 
swer the question implied in its title. 
He says that of the contributors four 
might be considered conservatives, 
five liberals and five radicals, which 
might lead the reader to expect some 
extreme radical statements, but no 
such statements appear. One trend 
will annoy thoughtful readers. Several 
of the authors deplore the evils of the 
totalitarian state, yet they never speak 
of Russia as anything but democratic. 

One contributor, Doxey A. Wilker- 
son, does write in a tone that is sym- 
pathetic to Communism. However, 
despite the fact that he belongs to the 
National Committee of the Commu- 
nist Political Association, in this book 
he never proposes Communism as the 
answer to the Negro’s needs. Two 
other contributors clearly reject Com- 
munism. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois 
calls the program of the American 
Communists suicidal and A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, says, 
“The Communists constitute a pesti- 
lence, menace and nuisance to the 
Negro people as well as to organized 
labor” (p. 148). 

The Negro wants freedom of oppor- 
tunity. He wants Negroes to be “po- 
litically free from disfranchisement, 
legally free from caste and socially 
free from insult.” The justice of this 
demand runs as a central theme 
through the words of all fourteen writ- 
ers. Considering the injustices they 
describe, they express themselves with 
remarkable restraint, a restraint born 
of patient suffering. 

While most of the contributors con- 
centrate on a plea for political, eco- 
nomic and social justice towards the 
Negro, Leslie Pinckney Hill digs even 
deeper into the Negro’s needs. He 
asks for, “.. . disciplined parents in 
upright, democratic homes, wherein 
children are wanted and secure and 
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wherein they shall be taught respect 
for the laws of God and man” (p. 76). 
These essays all cover the same 
ground, which causes needless repe- 
tition. Had the editor assigned sepa- 
rate topics to each writer the cumu- 
lative effect might have been more at- 
tractive without being one bit less 
forceful. In any case those interested 
in one of our most acute post-war 
problems will find the book instruc- 
tive, persuasive and fundamentally 
just. It needs an index to make its 
abundant facts more available. 
MICHAEL J. MC LAUGHLIN. 


The Broken Pitcher. By Naomi Gil- 
patrick. New York: Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

This psychological novel, awarded 
the Avery Hopwood Major Fiction 
Award of 1943, deals with a unique 
and interesting if scarcely credible 
situation. Dr. O’Dell, an interne in 
a New Jersey hospital, has accepted 
as a gift and on condition that she 
live in the house for the rest of her 
life, the family home of Miss Win- 
ter, nurses’ superintendent and his 
landlady, in gratitude for care during 
her illness. So when he brings home 
his beautiful, and fortunately mag- 
nanimous bride, Cora, and when he 
later allows still another bachelor- 
day admirer, the thrice-married doc- 


tor’s widow, Mrs, Parr, who could 
“leave a blue sizzle in the air without 
swearing,” to join the family circle 
because she brought him a clientele, 
the scene is set for taut relationships 
and inevitable emotional disturbances, 
After the Doctor’s death, into this ill. 
assorted household comes his succeg- 
sor, and this is the situation which 
confronts Dr. O’Dell’s adoring daugh- 
ter when she returns home after her 
second year at college. From then on 
the story centers around Sharon’s ab- 
sorbed study of her stepfather and of 
his influence on her Mother, herself, 
and the two warring women, and their 
several reactions thereto. Marked. by 
inconsistencies not uncommon in 
young writers, the book is at once wise 
and immature, incisive and prolix, 
clear and confused, overly introspec- 
tive and at times tiresomely analytic, 
Nevertheless it is a highly creditable 
first novel, evidently the work of a 
gifted, intuitive mind; its author has 
idealism, a sense of the dignity of the 
human person, keen understanding of 
psychological dilemmas, and skill in 
character delineation. 

Miss Gilpatrick keeps her story 
geared to a high plane of restrained 
frustrations, and it remains, as the 
jacket states, ultimately innocent, as it 
is implicitly Catholic. 

GRACIOUS GALBRAITH. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTION: The End of All Men. By 
C. F. Ramuz (New York: Pantheon 
Books. $2.50). Hailed as the greatest 
contemporary Swiss writer and one 
of Europe’s best, C. F. Ramuz is intro- 
duced to American readers through 
the publication here of one of his lat- 
est books, Présence de la Mort, ably 
translated by Allan Ross Macdougall. 
He has written some thirty novels, 
none of which have what is generally 
called a plot. They are realistic epic 
poems elaborating an extraordinary 
event or inevitable happening in the 
lives of ordinary people. In The End 
of All Men, we are shown man in the 
cosmos being drawn to his inevitable 
end, death. While Ramuz uses the 
peasants of his beloved village of 
Vaud for models, the application is 
universal. In blunt, peasant, matter- 


of-fact language, which is unique and 
most effective, he describes matter-of- 
fact lives. His peasants are stubborn 
and accept only the tangible, the visi- 
ble. He describes death coming 
to farmers, stockholders, fishermen, 
through violence, heat and suicide, in 
cafés, lakes and homes. He has been 
well called “the Cézanne of Litera- 
ture,” for these episodes are a series 
of pictures. “Everything is seen be- 
fore it is explained.” As Denis de 
Rougemont points out in his Intro- 
duction, “there is a sort of resistance 
to Christianity in Ramuz’ people—I 
mean the peasants created by Ramuz, 
not the real people of Vaud.... Up 
to a certain point Ramuz imitates 
them, but then, suddenly, he goes be- 
yond them, and confronts them with 
the Unbelievable.” 
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The Building of Jalna. By Mazo de 
la Roche (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.50). The 
formula for a family novel, as em- 
ployed by Mazo de la Roche, is simple 
enough. All you have to do is to im- 
agine a vigorous family, with a ten- 
dency to live long and multiply rapid- 
ly, stake out its lands and community, 
and set it going. When you catch up 
with the present, you need not be dis- 
couraged, but simply turn back to a 
date prior to the beginning of the 
series, and start all over again. The 
Building of Jalna opens in 1850, with 
the marriage of Philip and Adeline 
Whiteoak, their years in India and re- 
turn to England and Ireland for a visit 
before settling in Canada, where 
Philip’s uncle has left him a sizable 
property. The center of the novel is 
the building of Jalna, about which so 
many stories have already been told, 
and here time almost stands still while 
the dahlia-red walls rise in the midst 
of a great park, the furniture arrives, 
the third baby is born, and parties be- 
gin. While some of the characters 
seem unreal, notably the recluse and 
his wife, the Irish brothers, the temp- 
tress, Daisy Vaughan, and the long 
line of slithery, oversexed women 
who follow her, yet interest in the 
story never flags, because of the au- 
thor’s verve and inventive talent. The 
characters are full of comfortable 
English prejudices; they want no im- 
migrants from southeastern Europe, 
who, in their opinion, are inferior 
mentally and practice a religion of 
superstition. 

Poor Child. By Anne Parrish (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50). 
Miss Parrish, with a dozen books to 
her credit already has now used her 
exceptional story-telling abilities to 
produce a novel which is beautifully 
written but distressing. There is not 
an ounce of light-heartedness in the 
entire book for either the escapist or 
the stout of heart seeking entertain- 
ment in a novel, so sensitively drawn 
is the portrait of Martin Doyle, the 
unfortunate twelve-year-old Poor 
Child. The transplanting of Martin 
from his poverty-stricken, tragedy- 
ladened slum background in New 
York to the country home of beautiful, 
rich Mrs. De Rendon, only increases 
the boy’s frustrations and complexes. 


What he needs is mental, spiritual and 
emotional guidance. What he gets is 
good food, a warm bed and a hundred 
little but piercing slurs. When this 
boy, bereft of the rightful inheritance 
of even the average American child, 
resorts to cruelties, you shudder but 
you also forgive. Miss Parrish not 
only understands her Martins, she 
knows many types of people. Her 
sketches of self-centered Mrs. De Ren- 
don, the imaginative little son, new 
and old servants and the social work- 
er are not to be forgotten. The reader 
is thankful for the one hopeful note on 
which the book ends. 

Account Rendered. By Vera Brit- 
tain (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00). Account Rendered makes an 
abortive attempt to turn psychiatric 
theory into fiction. The author is ap- 
parently trying to say, at least in 
parts of the book, that psychiatry and 
Christianity seek the same end, the 
salvation of man, but while they may 
work together at times, there is little 
or nothing to make the parallel valid. 
She tells the story of a young man, 
whose delayed reaction to shell shock, 
suffered. during the Great War, al- 
most wrecks him at the beginning of 
the present war. Miss Brittain is also 
trying to draw a parallel between his 
individual experience and the psycho- 
logical involvements that caused the 
present war. While there are inter- 
esting ideas in this book, it fails to 
achieve the purposes of fiction, be- 
cause the characters do not live, ex- 
cept as parts of an experiment, and 
the method is expository and rather 
tedious. The author quotes an inter- 
esting passage from Berdyaev to show 
that man molds and develops himself 
as he goes along. God’s design is not 
complete in him until he has lived and 
suffered. The book sounds autobio- 
graphical, and the author would 
have done better to use that form as 
she did in Testament of Youth and 
Testament of Friendship. 

Dayspring. By Harry Sylvester 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$2.75). The outstanding defect of this 
book is its author’s display of almost 
adolescent prurience. Even a cultured 
pagan would shy at so frequent and 
irrelevant an intrusion of the sex 
theme. Be it said however—by way 
of mitigation, not of excuse—that he 
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does not go into nauseating details. 
Dealing with the Penitentes of New 
Mexico, the interesting story centers 
in the activities of a neurotic anthro- 
pologist who simulates conversion to 
Catholicism for the sake of admission 
to the meetings of the brotherhood. 
The author gives us—in contrast with 
some other writers on the Penitentes 
—a carefully made sketch of that 
strange organization. But we could 
have done very well without the re- 
current cryptic, semi-mystical allu- 
sions—unintelligible to the reader and 
probably not very clear to Mr. Syl- 
vester himself. A book of which he 
speaks with approval, Alice Corbin 
Henderson’s Brothers of Light is far 
preferable to his own volume as a 
source of information. 

The Troubled Midnight. By John 
Gunther (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.50). This story introduces us 
to a fascinating place and an exciting 
period — Constantinople, during the 
critical days when Nazi and Allied 
agents were doublecrossing each other 
in the effort to produce, or sabotage, 
war supplies and to insure the neu- 
trality, if not the support, of the Turks. 
The central theme is the love-life of 
an American woman employee of the 
Lend-Lease administration and of her 
opposite number, a beautiful Hungar- 
ian dancer. As a newspaper man, Mr. 
Gunther has professional standing; he 
is only an amateur, when it comes to 
the writing of a novel. His book, al- 
though not wholly without interest, 
hardly rises above the level of the 
average mystery-story and no char- 
acter comes quite alive. Presumably 
the author wrote in wholehearted com- 
pliance with Government Directive 
L 120, which limits the bulk of paper; 
yet—more bold than prudent—he de- 
votes two pages to a play-by-play de- 
scription of the heroine packing her 
bag and to a meticulously itemized 
account of the articles she took on her 
trip. They add up to fifty-five, includ- 
ing five brushes. But why no tooth- 
brush? 


RELIGION: Deaconship. By Rev. Aloy- 
sius Biskupek, S.V.D. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
B. Herder Book Co. $2.50). In these 
spiritual conferences on the rite of or- 
dination, the author stresses the impor- 
tance of the diaconate, and explains in 


detail the deacon’s office of serving 
the altar, administering solemn bap. 
tism, and reading and preaching the 
Gospel. Every word of the Latin text 
is commented upon, the symbolism of 
white stole, dalmatic, etc., explained 
and special stress placed on the vir. 
tues required in the deacon by the 
Church of Christ. The rite begins 
with an appeal to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Saints; it ends with the 
designation of one saint, St. Stephen, 
as the deacon’s special model and 
patron. 

The Saints of the Canon and the 
Reasonableness of Catholic Ceremonies 
and Practices. By Right Rev. J. J. 
Burke (New York: The Longfellow 
Press. $2.50). Thirty-nine saints are 
mentioned in the Canon of the Mass— 
twenty-four in the communicantes be- 
fore the consecration; fifteen in the 
prayer nobis quoque_ peccatoribus 
after the consecration. All of these 
saints were martyred during the per- 
secutions of the first three centuries. 
In the first part of his book the author 
sketches briefly the life of each. In 
the second part, on the reasonableness 
of Catholic ceremonies and practices 
which was first published in 1892, he 
treats of the Sacraments, the Sacra- 
mentals, the Blessed Virgin, Indul- 
gences, the Feasts of the Church, Ves- 
pers, Benediction, Purgatory, Prayers 
to the Saints. 

Seven Pillars of Peace. By Fulton J. 
Sheen (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75). Monsignor Sheen de- 
clares that his book is concerned not 
with peace-declaring but with peace- 
making. He states and develops seven 
basic conditions for world peace, that 
all Christians of good will must col- 
laborate for social purposes; that the 
moral law must hold the primacy over 
force and expediency; that private 
property, the economic guarantee of 
human freedom, must be more widely 
diffused; that the state exists for the 
person, not the person for the state; 
that the right of education belongs 
primarily to the parents, not to the 
state; that freedom is a moral, not a 
physical power; that the world is one 
because it was made by one Lord, and 
is governed by His moral law. He ends 
with the striking words, which have 
in mind our noble ally, Russia, “A 
real crime is arising in the world to- 
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NEW BOOKS 


The crime 
The crime of 


day; be prepared for it. 
of being a Christian. 
believing in God.” 

Love One Another. By Right Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen, D.D. (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.75). The second 
great commandment, the love of our 
neighbor, is based on the love of God 
as Christ Himself taught us. With co- 
pious citations from the Gospel and 
St. Paul, and with many apt quota- 
tions from St. Bernard, St. Francis de 
Sales, Thomas a Kempis and the Ab- 
bot Marmion, Monsignor Sheen in this 
simple and suggestive conference con- 
demns the un-Christian spirit of in- 
tolerance, and shows that true sanc- 
tity exercises charity towards all men, 
within and without the fold. 

Our Lady of Fatima. By Most Rev. 
Finbar Ryan, O.P. (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Book Shop. $1.25). This is 
a timely reprint of a book first pub- 
lished in 1940 and reviewed by us at 
that time. The Archbishop of Port 
of Spain based his sketch of Our 
Lady’s Shrine at Fatima on the works 
of Portuguese writers. He describes 


the apparitions, the indifference, skep- 


ticism or antagonism of the ma- 
jority of the clergy to the events at 
Fatima; the canonical inquiry insti- 
tuted in 1922; the favorable report 
given eight years later and the formal 
recognition of the cult. The history 
of Fatima is a duplicate of that of 
Lourdes. A small village becoming a 
great pilgrim center, well attested 
physical and moral cures, impressive 
torchlight processions at night with 
the singing of the Credo, and a beau- 
tiful basilica and chapel erected in our 
Lady’s honor. 

Thomas Aquinas. By M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. (Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Bookshop. $3.50). It is good to find 
also among the valuable reprints that 
come from the Newman Bookshop, 
Father D’Arcy’s scholarly volume on 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The reader will 
find here a summary of the Saint’s 
life, a list of his works, a helpful bibli- 
ography and an analysis of his teach- 
ings—all from the competent pen of 
the scholarly Jesuit, favorably known 
to Americans not only by his writings, 
but, of late years, in person. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


My Chat with 
Thomas Hardy. 


By Cyril Clemens 
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(Webster Groves, Mo.: International 
Mark Twain Society. $2.00). This 
chat though not wordy is full of in- 
teresting material, some of which Pro- 
fessor Weber, outstanding Hardy au- 
thority, states in the Introduction that 
he himself found new. It was known 
that Hardy was acquainted with the 
work of Poe, Whitman, and Longfel- 
low, allusions to whom appear in the 
Wessex novels, but Mr. Clemens adds 
to the list Cooper, Irving, Melville, 
Bierce, and Mark Twain, whom the 
Wessex seer had met, without recog- 
nizing him, many years before at a 
little English inn and who he was hap- 
pily surprised to learn was the author 
of Huckleberry Finn. To talk to Hardy 
was to think of another English pes- 
simist, the poet Housman, at the men- 
tion of whose name Hardy remarked 
that he had sat up all night reading 
A Shropshire Lad when it appeared in 
1896 and that he then predicted it 
would gain a lasting place in English 
literature. To many the high point 
of the chat is the revelation that Hardy 
was writing his autobiography as 
though it came from the hands of his 
wife. For this reason the two vol- 
umes entitled The Early Life .of 
Thomas Hardy and Hardy of Wessex 
purporting to be the work of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Hardy take on a new and 
immensely heightened significance. 
Harbour Head. By Peter F. Anson. 
With illustrations by the Author (Lon- 
don, England: John Gifford. 7s. 6 d.). 
Peter Anson is known in the United 
States for his The Quest of Solitude, 
The Catholic Church in Scotland, and 
The Benedictines of Caldey, books 
very much in demand in the Catholic 
Unity League Library of New York 
City. Practically unknown here, how- 
ever, are his favorite works on the 
fisheries of Scotland and England. His 
latest book tells of his fourteen years 
at the Benedictine Community of 
Caldey, and his fifty years of contact 
with sailors and fishermen in every 
major seaport of England, Scotland, 
Belgium, France, Italy and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. He gives a de- 
tailed account of the Catholic mission 
work among sailors, and his estab- 
lishment of the Apostolatus Maris, 
which received the special approval 
of Pope Pius XI. You will enjoy this 
interesting autobiography, which re- 
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veals an ardent apostle, a charming 
writer, and a most distinguished 
artist, who counts among his ances- 
tors men famous in English naval 
history. 

The Forgotten Battlefield. By K. 
Wierzynski (New York: Roy Publish- 
ers. $2.50). Born in southeastern Po- 
land, a student of philosophy in the 
universities of Cracow and Vienna, an 
officer in the Austrian army during 
the first World War, author of some 
twenty works, chiefly poetry, short 
stories and critical essays, and win- 
ner of a literary contest in the Ninth 
Olympic Games at Amsterdam, the 
author of this book has kept busy at 
his literary work during the last few 
years and has successfully circulated 
some of his writings in the under- 
ground Polish press. His present vol- 
ume is a partial description of the 
campaign which followed the German 
invasion of 1939. It is a moving, 
well written, dramatic, and apparently 
factual description illustrated with 
numerous line drawings by the dis- 
tinguished Polish artist, Zdzislaw 
Czermanski, who for years has been 
publishing in such periodicals as 
L’ Illustration of Paris and the Graphic- 
Weekly of London. 

Seeds. By Constancio C. Vigil (Forest 
Hills, N. Y.: Las Americas Publishing 
Co.). A Uruguayan thinker, author of 
children’s books and founder of maga- 
zines and a publishing house, gives us 
here in English translation a collection 
of thoughts culled from his works. 
His Seeds of thought are brief, not one 
of them over two or three pages in 
length and many only a few lines. 
They are the traditional Spanish “pen- 
samientos” (thoughts) used to reflect 
the modern world. He is a good Chris- 
tian thinker tuning ancient truths to 
modern times, and enunciating them 
without mention of God or religion. 


Poland Fights Back. By Xavier 
Pruszynski (New York: Roy Publish. 
ers. $2.50). Here is a brief summary 
of the war carried on by the Poles 
after the sudden double invasion of 
their country, on the west by the Ger. 
mans, on the east by the Russians. It 
tells of the activities of the small but 
efficient navy, of the Polish divisions 
and brigades active in various cam- 
paigns from Norway to Africa, of the 
part played by Polish airmen in the 
1940 battle of Britain. The organiz- 
ing of Polish resistance under diff- 
culties almost unparalleled makes 4 
heroic story worthy of Poland’s best 
traditions. 

Murder of a Nation. By G. M. God- 
den (London: Burns Oates. 2s. 6d.), 
In a small booklet, the alert and well 
informed G. M. Godden, describes the 
systematic attempt of the Nazis to de- 
stroy the Polish nation. Chapters that 
deal with the systematic German as- 
sault upon Polish education, science, 
literature, art, and morals have been 
introduced with a brief statement by 
Sir David Ross, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, who writes, 
“Never in history, one may venture to 
say, has so deliberate an attempt been 
made to kill the soul of a people.” 

Brazil on the March. By Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke (New York: Whittle- 
sey House. $3.00). As a fairly com- 
plete picture of industrial activities in 
Brazil, this book seems to serve its 
purpose. It presents in popular form 
the more or less technical facts which 
will interest the prospective investor 
or the commercial minded visitor to 
the fourth largest country in the 
world. Brazil, be it remembered, sur- 
passes the United States in size and is 
now forging rapidly ahead. The in- 
dustrial revolution there has a record 
of some 15,000 factories established 
within a period of three years. 
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Our Contributors 


ALTHOUGH—Sefior Mendizabal not- 
withstanding — WiLL1amM THOMAS 
WatsH has not visited the countries 
of which he asks “Why Spain and Ar- 
gentina?” he has been for years an 
intensive student of the isms of which 
he writes, as he has been a lifelong stu- 
dent of the Faith he professes. In De- 
cember, 1943, the Spanish government 
awarded Dr. Walsh the Cross of a 
Commander of the Order of Alphon- 
sus X. for his three monumental Span- 
ish biographies, notably for his most 
recent one, St. Teresa of Avila. 


A sERIOUS warning is sounded for 
us in Francis Stuart CAMPBELL’s “Is 
America Menaced by Totalitarian- 
ism?,” in which we have the medita- 
tions of a clear-sighted, clear-thinking 
foreigner. 


We introduce a most interesting con- 
tributor in the Austrian born Rev. 
Cynit Fiscuer, O.F.M., now a citizen 
of this country, but not long since a 
refugee from German threats of death. 
Father Fischer was one of the first to 
unmask the danger in Nazism, when 
so many priests, mindful of the God- 
less movement in Russia and the 
hatred of Catholics in Republican 
Spain, looked at the development of 
Fascism with a certain amount of con- 
fidence. As early as 1920, Father 
Fisher realized the necessity for the 
Church to become thoroughly conver- 
sant with the new ideologies gaining 
ground in many countries. In 1923 
he was therefore sent to Innsbruck to 
study Socialism, and later to Berlin 
and Munich to study Nazism. From 
1927-1930 he traveled as a layman 
through Germany and he published in 
Vienna his first two books against 
Nazism. From that time he was a 
marked man, and the danger became 
so imminent that in March, 1938, his 
superiors ordered him to flee for his 
life. He delayed long enough in his 
library to burn the many incriminat- 
ing documents involving his friends, 
some of which had come to him via 


the underground from Berlin, together 
with a vast amount of material on 
Communism and Nazism, escaping 
after Himmler with his Gestapo had 
actually entered Vienna. It would re- 
quire a whole volume to write ade- 
quately of Father Fischer, but his 
“Letters from Austria” which we here 
present will give some idea of his 
widespread activities. He is now sta- 
tioned at the Franciscan Mission in 
Santa Barbara. 


We have heard so often of Catho- 
lics losing their faith in a non-Catho- 
lic college that it is consoling to read 
of one who found it there, and not 
only the faith but a Jesuit vocation to 
boot. ALBERT J. SmitH is that fortu- 
nate young man and he writes of “A 
University Atmosphere” with much 
penetration. Mr. Smith is now pur- 
suing his classical studies in the Sacred 
Heart Novitiate in Los Gatos, Calif. 


In our February number, wherein we 
introduced Dr. HERMANN BORCHARDT 
to our readers, they may read some 
details of his interesting background, 
more of which they will find in his 
present “My Last Days in Soviet Rus- 
sia.” May our eyes be opened before 
it is too late! 


TuHat the French have a way with 
them in crime as in everything else, 
JAMES OwEN Tryon’s contributions 
bear witness—or is it Mr. Tryon who 
has the way with him? “The Misad- 
ventures of Cartouche” would seem to 
= that “much could be said on both 
sides. 


We consider JosEPpHINE V. CHILD’s 
beautifully written “He Set My Feet 
Upon a Rock,” a unique and most ex- 
traordinary story of conversion. A 
great educator, the late Mother Grace 
C. Dammann, President of Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart, be- 
lieved—and had planned to write a 
book on the subject—that no amount 
of formal training can do for the hu- 
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man person what informal education 
does, a theory of which Miss Child 
would seem to be a perfect illustra- 
tion. She had very little formal edu- 
cation, as for her, deafness precluded 
class work, but who will say that she 
has not a culture lacking in many 
Ph.D.’s? A native of Newport, R. L, 
and daughter of a well-known portrait 
painter and marine photographer, she 
lives at present in Washington, D. C., 
where she is employed by the Govern- 
ment as supervisor of a group of au- 
ditors, work which we trust will not 
prevent the cultivation of her rare lit- 
erary talent. 


In “The Decline of Femininity” we 
present an interesting bit of pro-femi- 
nism from Rev. JoseEpH H. FICHTER, 
S.J., declared to be by the people to 
whom he has expounded these ideas, 
an anti-feminist,—and that it seems to 
us is the crux of the matter. Father 
Fichter has been teaching since Sep- 
tember at Loyola University, New Or- 
leans, La., but he is also evidently very 
much alive to conditions outside aca- 
demic halls. 


In September, 1943, HELEN WALKER 
Homan, Director of Public Relations 
of “The National Catholic Community 
Service,” member agency of the U.S.O., 
told us something of the work being 
done by that organization. Now on the 
occasion of its fourth anniversary she 
brings us up to date on its fine achieve- 
ment. We do not doubt that Mrs. 
Homan, who has been an occasional 


contributor of ours these many years, 
has had much to do with that success, 
She writes from her headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 


Poets: A new poet this month, Rey, 
Pau A. Stauber, S.J., M.A. (“Easter”), 
teaches English at St. Louis Univer. 
sity High School, St. Louis. He was 
ordained in 1940, and has had verse 
published in Eztension Magazine, 
Spirit, etc. EpitH (Mrs. Georce H.) 
Tatum (“The Victory”) is so frequent- 
ly in our pages that she leaves us 
nothing to say of her. MICHAEL Mc- 
Dermot, who sends us the telling “The 
Empty Chair” from New Orleans, is 
the pseudonym under which a new 
and an old contributor have collabo- 
rated. Another pseudonymous poet, 
MarRIA KINGSLEY, M.A. (“Betrothal”), 
is an alumna of the University of 
Michigan with a highly distinguished 
scholastic record, a librarian by pro- 
fession, a contributor to the North Caro- 
lina Poetry Review and other special- 
ized publications, and the mother of 
two young children. Papraic O’HoraANn 
of Somerset, England—God save the 
mark!—is to include his present “Do 
You Mind the Day?” in a second col- 
lection of his verse soon: to appear 
under the title The Bright-Winged 
Piper. His first book, Roadways to 
the Heart, has been most encourag- 
ingly received. LovisE CRENSHAW 
(Mrs. Ben F.) Ray (“Transplanted”) 
is an old friend in whose four volumes 
of collected verse also appears work 
done for us. 
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